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“PRIMUS” 
SELF-TONING 


This famous English paper now 
in stock in sizes to 5 x 7, and 
postcards. 

Beautiful Sepia tones by fixing 
in plain Hypo-bath only. 


34x44 18 sheets 40 cents 

34x5% 18 sheets 40 “* 

4x5 18 sheets 

5x7 6 sheets 40 “« 

Postals 10 cards 40 “* 
(POSTPAID) 


CRAMER’S NEW SPEED-PLATES 
HI-SPEED and SPEED-O-KROME 


Stocked in popular sizes. 


Pinkham & Smith Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
292 Boylston Street :: 13} Bromfield Street 


INTER-CONDITIONS of short 

days and weak light present 
greatest difficulties in negative-making. 
Hammer Plates offer the best solution 
of these difficulties. They give the 
fullest possible detail and color-values 
with shortest possible exposure. Their 
record is unchallenged. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO> 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


QUALITY NEVER BETTER 


Rising like a Phoenix 
from the ashes.of war 


PRICES NO HIGHER 


AT YOUR DEALER 


G. GENNERT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Cameras, 
Lenses, 


Supplies. 


110 West 32d Street 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


THORNTON-PICKARD 
Roller-Blind Shutters 


Now in Siock 


TWO MODELS 
Sizes from 114 in. Opg. up to 5 in, 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
Send stamp for descriptive circular 


New York 


DOGMAR 


F/4.5 


FOR EXTREME SPEED !! 


We take pleasure to announce that we 
are again in a position to supply the 
GOERZ DOGMAR F’/4.5 of 7-inch focus 
and DOGMAR F/5.5 of 12-inch focus. 

The GOERZ DOGMAR does not need any 
introduction. Its two combinations, which can 
be used separately, at the smaller stops, are of 
different focal lengths, offering the advantage of 


three focal lengths in one lens. The available focal lengths are in the following ratio: Double- 
Combination 100; Back-Combination 158; Front-Combination 192. 


For further information see your dealer or write us direct. Act now, as the supply of lenses 
ready for delivery is rather limited. Other sizes will follow shortly. 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST STREET: 


NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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PHOTO-ERA, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


SHARP PICTURES ASSURED. MacMillan’s Distograph meas- 


OLD MOTION-PICTURE CAMERAS WANTED. Mail 


ures the distance accurately at a glance. A i Pp 

to photography. See display advertisement in this issue. At your 
dealer’s or post-paid for $1.25. A. W. MacMillan, Ellis Avenue 
and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


' BEFORE THE PRICE IS ADVANCED! “Practical Kinematog- 
raphy and Its Applications,” by Frederick A. Talbot. We have a 
limited number of copies at $1.50, postpaid. These books are well- 
suited for practical needs of or professional ph 

hers. Virtually every photographer is i in motion-p es. 
Cond orders to Photo-Era Magazine, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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ART-PROOF PRINTS OF PRIZE-LANDSCAPES, size 8 x 10. 
Sample, 35 cents, postpaid. Also lot of photographic books and 
magazines. Harry A. Brodine, 777 Forest Avenue, Bronx, New York. 


POST-INVENTORY SALE—300 Imported cameras like new to 
be disposed of, to make room for the new stock. Very low prices. 
The largest choice of Miniature and Stereo Cameras. SPECIAL: 
14 3/8 in. IIb Tessar, $90. Write your needs and ask for lists. 
A. Madeline, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COMPLETE SET, EDITION DE LUXE (AMERICAN), 20 
VOLUMES OF “THE PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHER,” in 
sumptuous Roycroft binding. Each volume is fully illustrated. Sub- 
jects of the various volumes sent upon application. Superb addition 
te any > Never used. $75; will sell for $35 cash. 
Address, A. F., Photo-Era Magazine. 


to J. Burzyuski, Pine Island, N.Y. 


COPIES OF “PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE-PHOTOGRAPHY,” 
by PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON, and published by Wilfred A. French. 
Please state condition and your price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 
goods, subject to our offer; and, if our offer is not satisfactory, 
we will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Bass Camera Company, 109 N. Fone es St., Chicago, Ill. 


COPIES OF “ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, MODELING AND 
ETCHING” BY CLARA WEISMAN. Must be in good condition. 
State price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges ae 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. BACK NUMBERS OF PHOTO-ERA. December, 
1907; February, March and April, 1908; December, 1913; June and 
December, 1914; October, 1915; March, July, August and October, 
1916; September, 1918. Please state price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


Efficient Convenient Economical 


only the addition of water for use. 


A New England Photo-Finishing House writes: “I have used 
many different brands of developer, but Kalogen beats them all.” 


8 oz. bottle making 200 ozs. normal developer, $1.25, 16 oz., $2.00. 
Postpaid. Consult your dealer or write. 
FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Underwood’s Cobalt Everlasting Bank-Ink 


Avoid petty annoyances as well as serious difficulties by buying 
of your dealer 

UNDERWOOD’S EVERLASTING BANK-INK 
UNDERWOOD’S FOUNTAIN-PEN INK 
UNDERWOOD’S RED STEEL-PEN INK 

2 oz. bottle Fountain-Pen Ink . . . . . . «. 20 cents 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
JOHN UNDERWOOD & CO., 19 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


IVORY WHITE 


The Paramount White Ink for all Shenegueete Work. This 
ink is superior to any you have ever used. ill not rub, peel 
or powder off, flows smoothly and dries quickly, with a hard, 
ivory finish. Ready to use, no muss or fuss—nothing to prepare. 


Bottle, postpaid, 25c. 


Cc. F. BEHRENS 
1530 TAFT ROAD (Dept. PE) CINCINNATI, OHIO 


How Motion-Pictures are Made 
By HOMER CROY 
Profusely illustrated, 366 pages, large octavo. Price, $4.00 
“The most pretentious book on the subject that 
has yet appeared.” 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 Boylston Street 3 Boston, Mass. 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 

ied Fret ill save you 30c. 

to 60c. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109' No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


de cameras and 


No. 7 of ‘‘Practical Photography’’ Series 


How 
to 


k American Photography, 1144 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
make SAMPLE COPY OF MAGAZINE FREE. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


“BLUE-LIST” 


JUST OUT 
Willoughby’s Bargain-List No. 133 
SEND STAMP FOR COPY 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK 


KODAK - FINISHING 


With us is a business in itself, not a sideline. 
That’s why we can give service. Your mail- 
orders receive the same service. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. D 38 Bromfield Street BOSTON 


British Journal Almanac, 1920 


Ready about February 25 
THE ONLY PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL 
Published in England. World-Wide Circulation. 
BETTER THAN EVER 
Paper Edition, 75c. Cloth Edition, $1.50 
SALES-AGENTS 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, NEW YORK 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SUNDRY CATALOG 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ARTISTIC PAPERS 
For Prints of Distinction and Beauty 
PLATINOTY PE — the first), in sepia and black. 
PALLADIOTYPE (greatly improved), putt black and buff sepia. 
SATISTA, black only ortraits or landscapes. Takes water 
colors beautifully. 
We will mail sample portrait or landscape in either Palladiotype 
or Satista on request. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS - PHILADELPHIA 


McCormick’s Lantern-Slide Mats 


We believe these to be the very best Lantern-Slide Mats upon 
the market. Give perfect recta corners, and openings of 
any slide-dimensions. Easy to adjust. 

Also may be used for matting the smaller sizes of negatives. 
Price, 100 pairs, 90c.; 25 pairs, 35c., prepaid. Sample free. 
OBRIG CAMERA COMPANY 
Trade Supplied 


Sole Distributors. 147 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


DISTINCTIVE COLORING OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS 


Twenty years of practical experience as photographer and 
colorist. Endorsed by Photo-Era. 
Send your best film to. be enlarged and colored. Prices 
and g to amount of work required. 


JACOBS PHOTO - SERVICE 
31 CENTER ST. BROCKTON, MASS. 


JUST IMPORTED 


KRAUSS F/4.5 TESSARS, all sizes and 
PRISMATIC BINOCULARS 
Stereoscopic Cameras: GAUMONT SPIDOS 
and BLOCK-NOTES; ONTOSCOPES; NIL 
MELIOR; VEROGRAPHE and MONOBLOCS 


A. MADELINE, Importer, 503 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 


VEY EXPOSURE METERS 


Motion Picture for 


105 So. Dearborn St. 


“MADE IN U.S.A.” 


Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 
Designsfor Photo Albums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 
From Manufacturer, 10¢. extra for mailing 


J, W. JOHNSTON 
New Arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y. x 


THE ORIGINAL 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 
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We Want to Know You 


We want to know you American photographers, to tell you about ourselves, and to do 
business with you; so each month in this space we shall give you a little point or two 
about ourselves, and in the space below we shall print a long list of camera-bargains, 
because they speak for themselves. We should like you to count us among your friends 
from now on. We will try to make our messages as friendly as hand shakes and we will 
be worthy of your confidence. For this month, just. look over the bargain-list below. 
If you are interested, send for our second-hand bargain-list. 


4x5 Zeiss Minimum Palmos Focal-Plane Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 Anastigmat shutter speeded from a 10th to 
1-1000th and time, outside adjustments, direct finder, back, screen, 3 double plateholders, leather-case. .$57.00 
Postcard Planex Reflex, long aneniee, rising-front, 7-inch Cooke F/4.5 Anastigmat, iris, deep hood, quick 
— focal-plane shutter, from a 10th to 1-1300th and time, outside adjustments, revolving-back, ales plate- 
olders 
314 x 634 Goerz Stereo Anchutz, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor lenses, focusing, Goerz focal-plane shutter, |- 1000th 
and time, bulb to 5 seconds, screen, 6 plateholders, changing-box for leather-case, perfect $ 
9x 12c.m. and 314 x 44, Zeiss Folding Palmos, Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5, iris, self-capping focal-plane doa, 
1/750th and time, outside adjustments, screen, 3 double plateholders, film-pack adapter, leather-case $125.00 
Postcard Ross Panross focal plane, Ross Express F/4.5 Anastigmat, focusing, iris, self-capping focal-plane 
shutter 1-1000th and time, outside adjustments, screen, 3 plateholders, film-pack adapter, leather-case $125.00 
3 x 634 ya Popular Sanderson Field, 814-inch Goerz Dagor F/6.8, Goerz Sector shutter, 14 second to 
1/150th, and time, Universal swing-front, double swing and reversing-back, wide-angle movements, turntable, 
3 double plateholders, and tripod 
3% x 4% Ica Reflex, long extension, rack-and-pinion, Orex Anastigmat F/4.5, iris, deep hood, focal- ee 
shutter, 1-1000th and time, outside adjustments, 3 plateholders $58.50 
34 x 44 Thornton Pickard Duplex Ruby Reflex, triple extension, rising-front, sky-shade, Carl Zeiss Tessar 
F/4.5 Anastigmat, iris, deep hood, Unit self-capping focal-plane shutter, 1-1000th and time, outside adjust- 
ments, revolving-back, screen, 3 plateholders, film-pack adapter, leather-case $97.00 
3% x 41% Sickle de Luxe, Reflex, rack-focusing, Cooke F/5.6 Anastigmat, iris, deep hood, focal-plane shutter, 
1-1300th part and time, revolving-back, screen, 2 plateholders $46.50 
314 x 44 Ica Ideal Pocket, rack-focusing, U-front, rising and cross movements, Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 Anastig- 
mat, Compur shutter a second to 1-200th and time, antinous-release, 3 plateholders, film-pack adapter, leather- 
$89.50 
314 x 414 Newman & Sinclair Reflex, Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lens, in N. & S. shutter, 14 second to a 1-100th and 
time, Ross Telecentric F/6.8 lens, interchangeable with Zeiss, deep hood, revolving-back, screen, 6 platehold- 
ers, leather-case $169.50 
2% x 3% Gaumont Blocknote, Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 lens, focusing double rising-front, speeded shutter, direct 
finder, magnifiers, 6 plateholders and leather-case as new $103.50 
Postcard Goerz Anschutz, latest pattern, Goerz Dagor F/6.8 Anastigmat focusing, iris, Goerz focal-plane 
shutter speeded to 1-1200th and time, bulb-exposures to 5 seconds, 3 plateholders i 
Postcard Thornton Pickard, Duplex Ruby Reflex, triple-extension, Dallmeyer 3 foci Stigmatic lens, F/6, iris, 
sky-shade, rising-front, Unit self-capping focal-plane shutter, 1-1000th and time, outside adjustments, revolv- 
ing-back, 6 plateholders, leather-case $103.50 
4 x 5 Marions Soho Reflex, rack-focusing, rising-front, sky-shade, Steinheil Unofocal Anastigmat lens, F/4.5, 
iris, deep hood, Kershaw focal-plane shutter speeded to |-800th and time, revolving-back, screen, 2 plate- 
holders and leather-case $104. 


THE CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE 
105 Cannon Street, LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND 
The House with 40 years’ reputation for straight dealing. 
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Individual. Vision 
H. TRAUT 


“41HO can doubt that every man sees 
f]| with his own eyes what he looks 
@i upon? The impression of an object, 
both upon the nerves of sight and 
the brain, varies greatly with 
different persons; in other words, the impres- 
sion of the object is individual. 

With regard to the sensation of color, we 
know quite positively, and can prove experi- 
mentally, that some persons are blind to many 
and even to all colors. Such color-blindness 
may be either partial or complete: in the first 
case the person cannot see certain colors—for 
instance, the complementary colors like green 
and red or yellow and blue are exchanged with 
one another, because with color-blind persons 
light green and dark red have the same tone. 
There are also persons who exchange yellow and 
blue—that is, these colors look alike to them. 

Now it is quite certain that color-blind people 
have quite peculiar, individual notions of the 
world around them: one needs only recall a 
cherry-tree with light-gray cherries and light- 
gray leaves; the blooming face of a little girl 
with gray cheeks and lips, or blue eyes and blond 
hair which to the blue-yellow blind both appear 
to be of the same gray tone. 

Even if we photographers, as such, are less 
interested in this color-blindness, we should not 
forget that the forms of our surroundings are 
often indicated not only by their contours, but 
by their tones and colors, and he who fails to 
get the impression from the form-indicating con- 
tours will not see many forms, at all, or will see 
them wrongly. It will probably be agreed that 
persons blind to red-green, will fail to see reddish 
shadows on greenish surfaces and thus will 
receive different impressions of form from those 
of a normal-seeing person. 

If we are also in a position to prove positively 
color-blindness, there is nothing to show that 
the color-impressions of normally-seeing indi- 


viduals are exactly the same—in other words, 
that the ether-vibrations of a certain frequency 
or number of light-waves make the same im- 
pression on the sight-nerve of every so-called 
normal eye. Furthermore, if on the foregoing 
grounds we must in the case of notoriously color- 
blind persons accept a sort of form-blindness, 
then the acceptance of the existence of a certain 
form-blindness based on pathological grounds 
certainly cannot be unjustified. 

Much more extensive, however, must be the 
form-blindness which results from an insufficient 
education of the organ of sight as regards the 
seeing of shapes, just as otherwise normal color- 
seeing but unpractised eyes find it difficult or 
impossible to recognize ‘the finer distinctions of 
color-tones. 

Every day, one may observe that many per- 
sons will see shapes of an object that other 
persons absolutely cannot see. So we often 
make the observation that people, on looking 
at portraits, discover resemblances to well- 
known personages, where others are unable to 
discover the most remote likeness; whereas 
these same persons, on the other hand, will 
imagine they see in “speakingly-like” portraits 
a number of dissimilarities. We can account 
for this only by saying that such eyes are simply 
unreceptive of certain shapes, because they do 
not perceive correctly the characteristic forms of 
the original or of the reproduction. 

Even if we generally accept as the cause of 
such form-blindness a peculiarity induced by one- 
sided or defective education of the organs of 
sight, we cannot disguise the fact that both 
pathologic and psychologic influences operate to 
change or modify the individual conception of 
the forms. 

A proof of this is found in the fact that in 
sickness or trying circumstances an object or 
face may look quite different to us and we get 
a different impression of it from what we would 
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DREAR DECEMBER 


if we were in good health or in a more cheerful 
state of mind. That the eyes of love are blind 
to the frequently very marked faults of its ob- 
ject is not only a common impression, but a 
positive fact, just as hypochondriacs and hys- 
terical persons see many things differently from 
healthy people. 

Individual vision follows the footsteps of in- 
dividual judgment. The conception of a por- 
trait is the result of these two actions. So it is 
explainable when an artist’s conceptions of the 
most manifold character frequently show sim- 
ilarity to one another in one or more directions. 

One might venture a desire to see an error in 
this in all circumstances; but it is really not 
impossible that the characteristic is more or less 
influenced by the surroundings at the moment. 
Persons of a serious disposition who, after re- 
maining for some time in the presence of a happy 


G. H. SEELIG 


face without partaking of some of that happi- 
ness, must be hard to find. Therefore, we must 
suppose that the personal traits of the artist are 
to a certain degree imparted to his subject. 
Thus, the judging of the characteristics of the 
sitter would be rendered more difficult by his 
adaptability to his surroundings. 

Unfortunately, the education of our genera- 
tion, from childhood up, aims at the obliteration 
of individuality. The children must think and 
feel, smell and see like their parents, and the 
pupils like their teacher. Individual thinkers 
revolt against the lack of adaptability of our 
educational system, but very few have the force 
and faith in themselves to come out of the struggle 
victorious. Then come the everyday people 
who see everything alike. In them, individ- 
uality of vision can be recognized only feebly. 
And such people call the inward convictions of 
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PENSIVE G. H. NAJARIAN 


their neighbor “wrong,”’ not because it is their 
own individual opinion (of which all but a nig- 
gardly remnant has been lost), but because they 
have “learned” to consider it so. 

The eye must be taught to learn how to see. 
This education, however, must not be carried 
so far that the individuality of the person be 
lost. In that case, he will fall into the pattern 
habit, and that is what photography suffers from 
most, to-day. 

If the artist, as generally happens, allows his 
eye to learn the workings of pictorial art, to a 
certain degree this is not objectionable, provided 
that he always accepts Nature as his highest 
teacher. Therefore, it is interesting and edu- 
cative to watchand study how two or more artists 
will interpret the same object, the same person 
or the same thought. 

With regard to landscapes, it is remarkable 
how one will take in the entire panorama, whereas 
another will take in only a small section of it, 
because this for him contains the most striking 
features of the view. But Nature does not 


always arrange her details in such a way as to 
produce the most artistic effect. The artistic 
eye, perhaps, discovers the scattered points of 
interest and rearranges them in a limited space, 
thus producing a satisfying result. 

And it is only there that the task falls to the 
artist of himself shaping the lines of a portrait. 
One looks upon all youths and men as stage- 
heroes—he sees them wrongly thus! The other 
makes all men intelligent, thoughtful meditators! 
That is the outcome of a one-sided, individual 
view. The searching into the individual charac- 
ter of men, the effort to understand that character 
and to stamp it upon his subject without foree— 
that indicates the artist. The attempt to imi- 
tate portraits that he has seen, has nothing in 
common with the reproduction of the individual 
view, and leads only to pattern-like work. It 
is not easy to force good work into the mind, or 
for the mind to comprehend good pictures; 
but comparison with nature is the only means 
which enables one to lay aside and avoid pat- 
terns—by seeing and composing individually. 
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UTILITY AND COMFORT 


EDWARD LEE HARRISON 


Architectural Traditions for the Photographer 


Modern Residence Architecture 


EDWARD LEE HARRISON 


HE above classification is very broad, 

and, as a matter of course can be 
covered only in a brief and general 

i] way. One point may be empha- 
ES sized at the beginning: the present- 
day designers of domestic architecture in the 
United States are producing work that is the 
equal, and in most cases the superior, of any other 
in the world; and a national residence-style is 
being evolved slowly, which will be second to 
none that has gone before. 

Possibly, the most striking feature of our pres- 
ent-day residence-architecture is its matter-of- 
fact practicability. Frankness is a thoroughly 
American characteristic, and it is evident to a 
healthful degree in the design of our homes. The 
old-world tendency—to make a stable or a 
kitchen resemble the left wing of a royal palace— 
has been supplanted by a practical system of 
treating the various units in a simple, substantial 
way—without display, yet without neglect. 

The work of such men as Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Wilson Eyre will endure, for it is clean, 
sound and beautiful. And it is intensely prac- 


tical. These designers do not work after the 
fashion of their cotemporaries in the ateliers of 
Paris. Their drawings are rougher, and less 
attention is paid to such items as “centralized 
axis of plan” and “entourage of facade’’—but, 
when the buildings are placed in the midst of 
their appointed surroundings, they “tie in” 
with the contour of the grounds and the color- 
scheme, and look as if they belonged there. 

And this is exactly what the modern photog- 
rapher—employed by owner or architect—must 
visualize. His pictures must catch this point 
both exactly and suggestively. The buildings 
must be portrayed in a natural way. Forced 
effects—unnatural perspective and_ elaborate 
retouching—destroy the simplicity of the design 
and are not desirable. What is desired, and 
valued by architect, owner and builder, equally 
is a straightforward photograph, made with first- 
class apparatus, balanced with judgment and 
composed with skill. This picture must be fin- 
ished in an absolutely faultless manner. Only 
the best of materials is worthy a place in the work- 
shop of the modern artist. 
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It is worth while to remember, in this regard, 
that the photographer of to-day must compete 
—like any other business-man—with up-to-date 
concerns. The day of the itinerant and shift- 
less photographer is past. The successful cam- 
erist must keep abreast of the times. He must 
subscribe to the best journals, not only of 
photography; but of architecture, fashion, the 
home and garden. An _ occasional motion- 
picture journal is beneficial also. His calling 
must be treated as a serious profession. 


he said that the first time he saw it used, was 
when visiting a little attic-studio, occupied by a 
penniless artist who made a living by painting 
numberless little oil-paintings and selling them 
at a very low price. And the feature of the little 
pictures, which set them out as unique in the 
experience of this artist, was that they were not 
stereotyped copies one of another, as might be 
expected when turned out in such numbers; 
but each one had its own atmosphere, its own 
individuality. And the penniless artist was 


ENGLISH DESIGN 


And now follows the crucial test of the really 
great and successful photographer. With all 
the mechanics of his profession in hand, he must 
preserve his imagination fresh and unwearied; 
for by its spontaneity is the success or failure of 
his work to be measured. To sit in a shaded 
dell, with no cares or trials of body or mind, and 
dream out a successful composition is a congenial 
task. But to get out in the August sun, and carry 
a seven-pound camera around a fifty-acre sub- 
urban residence-lot while endeavoring to obtain 
a few pictures typifying the restful atmosphere 
of the place, may not be conducive to beauty of 
vision. Nevertheless the penalty of common- 
place work is failure. 

One day last summer, a very successful com- 
mercial photographer visited our city and gave 
a talk for the benefit of the commercial studios. 
And, although what he said was worth while, 
and most of it was new, one thing stands out 
prominently above all the professional secrets 
that he divulged. It relates directly to this 
matter of “going stale” in imaginative qualities. 

The idea he mentioned comes from Rome, and 
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asked how he accomplished this seemingly ex- 
traordinary feat. 

Somewhat shamefacedly, he produced a few 
large disks of cardboard, varying in size and 
pivoted to revolve concentrically. Upon the 
inner circle were written names of places where 
picturesque material might be visualized—such 
as Venice, the Bay of Naples and the Alps. Upon 
the next circle, atmospheric conditions were 
noted, such as rain, clouds, snow, and the like. 
Then came seasons of the year, times of day, 
and various other descriptive phrases. The 
result was that by revolving the disks in the 
manner of a roulette-wheel, the penniless artist 
had, within his hand, the key to some ten thou- 
sand varying compositions or subjects for painting. 
As an example, we may say that one reading 
across the concentric disks gave something like 
this. The Bay of Naples—foggy morning— 
pirate-sloops—prevailing tones blue and silver. 
Or, again, The Alps—sunset—stormy sky—red 
stones in foreground. And what do you suppose 
the poor artist had named this magical genius? 
He called it, the ““Soup-Pot!”” And so to him it 
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truly was, for without it he would probably have 
starved to death! Possibly we do not all require 
a “Soup-Pot,” to stimulate our lagging imagina- 
tions; yet I am going to confess to you that 
there is a very good imitation of the young 
artist’s device reposing in my private desk right 
now, against the day of need. 

The best outfit for practical residence-work of 
the better class, is a matter of individual prefer- 
ence. Each expert of the lens and shutter will 
give you the suggestion of a new one. Here is 
one from the architect’s standpoint. First, a 
good convertible anastigmat, such as a Series 
I Velostigmat, or a VIIa Protar, fitted to a re- 
flecting-camera embodying the reversible back 
and double-extension features and provided with 
a liberal rising-front. This outfit, with a couple 


of good filters and both plate-and-film attach- 
ments, is well suited to general- and detail-work; 
and, in fact, to every requirement except in- 
teriors. For this, a compact pocket-camera 
using the same size of plates and film as the 
larger one, and fitted with a lens of short enough 
focal length to take an angle of ninety degrees, 
will serve nicely. Of course, the negatives are 
to be enlarged, as virtually all the best residence- 
work is finished in this manner. 

The final print may be made in first-class sepia, 
platinum, or colored effects; and few owners— 
or architects either for the matter of that—can 
resist a really first-class enlargement of good size, 
especially if the negative was made by an artist 
with imagination. And if imagination flags, 
why there’s still the ““Soup-Pot!” 


-Stock-Solutions 


MATEUR photographers who un- 
dertake the development and print- 
“ 2 ing of their own negatives and 
Bp} carry out the entire procedure 
se} attached to the production of a 
finished photograph, may be divided into two 
classes—those who rely on developers, toners, 
etc., which may be bought ready to use, and 
those who prefer to make up their own solu- 
tions from the original chemicals. The latter 
class is probably in a considerable majority 
compared with the former: and, even if this were 
not so, there are always a number of photog- 
raphers who delight in formule and in knowing 
exactly the constituents of the solutions they 
use and the part the chemicals play in the pro- 
duction of their photographs. 

Developers that are in most frequent use by 
the amateur who makes up his own solutions are 
pyro, metol (or one of its equivalents such as 
Monomet), hydroquinone and amidol. The 
worker with these chemicals at hand has a range 
of developers to meet every contingency for 
plates, films and papers. 

The photographer, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional, who has become wedded to the use of 
pyro as a developer for plates or films, is apt to 
be extremely conservative, and nothing short of 
actual necessity will make him change to the use 
of another developer. Even then, he will never 
admit that any other developer will give him 
just the pearly quality, range of gradation and 
correct density that his own pet pyro formula 
is capable of producing so satisfactorily. 


To a certain extent he is right: for a correctly 
exposed plate, properly developed with a well- 
balanced pyro developer, produces a negative 
very difficult to excel, either as a medium for 
producing perfect prints or as a thing of beauty 
in itself—and there are many negative-lovers 
still, first cousins of the amateurs above referred 
to, who derive pleasure from watching the marvel 
of a plate’s development. 

For the experimenter who likes to try a variety 
of formule, ten-per-cent stock-solutions are 
ideal. In the case of pyro, one-half ounce of 
potassium metabisulphite is dissolved in eight 
ounces of boiled water. When perfectly dis- 
solved, one ounce of pyrogallic acid is added, and 
the bulk of water made up to nine and one-half 
ounces. Each ten minims of this stock-solution 
will then contain approximately one grain of 
pyro and one-half grain of potassium metabi- 
sulphite. The solution, moreover, will remain 
water-clear for a long time. In fact, if kept in 
full and well-stoppered bottles, it should keep 
clear for several years. With this stock-solu- 
tion available, it is possible to make up a great 
variety of pyro formule, bearing in mind that the 
large quantity of metabisulphite is present for 
the purpose of keeping the solution clear and 
reducing pyro-stain to a minimum. 

If this stain is required and a negative more 
yellow in color is wanted, the metabisulphite 
can be reduced to, let us say, one-quarter ounce, 
or even less, in the stock-solution, but the solu- 
tion itself is not so likely to keep clear for so 
long a period as may be desired. 
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ICE-CAPPED PILES 


A formula that has appeared from time to time, 
with which this stock-solution can be employed, 
one which produces negatives very perfect in 
quality, is made by diluting two ounces of the 
pyro stock-solution, just described, with eighteen 
ounces of water, and using this in conjunction 
with a No. 2 solution made up of two ounces of 
sodium carbonate (crystallized) and two ounces 
of sodium sulphite (crystallized), dissolved in 
twenty ounces of water. Equal parts of these 
two solutions will give an admirable developer 
for all plates and films: and when one ounce of 
each is diluted with twenty ounces of water, an 
excellent stand or tank developer is obtained. 

Metol and hydroquinone can also be made up 
advantageously in ten-per-cent solutions, and 
here, too, it will be found that a formula similar 
to that given for pyro, with potassium metabi- 
sulphite, will answer every purpose. If sodium 
sulphite is used, however, in place of the potas- 
sium salt, a larger quantity is necessary, and care 
should be taken how the mixture is made to avoid 
a precipitate. Metol is a developer with curious 
characteristics of its own, when in combination 
with other chemicals. When making up strong 
stock-solutions of this developer, it is as well to 
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remember that the metol should be dissolved 
first in warm water, and only a small proportion 
of the preservative added to keep it from oxidiz- 
ing immediately. The remainder of the pre- 
servative should then be dissolved separately in 
water sufficient to make up the total bulk of the 
stock-solution, and the two solutions mixed. 
Otherwise it will be found that if an attempt is 
made to dissolve the metol in a strong solution 
of sodium sulphite, the metol will only partly 
dissolve; and, if the solution is hot, further metol 
will be precipitated as it cools. 

The same thing applies when making up a 
one-solution metol or metol-hydroquinone de- 
veloper. In this case, the metol and a little of 
the preservative should be dissolved first, and 
the remainder of the sulphite, plus the sodium 
carbonate, dissolved separately and added. 

The worker who wishes to make a very con- 
centrated metol-hydroquinone developer will find 
that sodium or potassium caustic, used in the 
place of sodium carbonate, will enable a solution 
to be made of higher concentration than would 
otherwise be possible. Dissolve in eight ounces 
of warm water fifty grains of metol and one 
hundred and eighty grains of hydroquinone. 
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OUT OF THE CLOUDS 


When these are dissolved, add sodium sulphite 
(anhydrous) one and one-half ounce. This will 
produce a thick mixture. One hundred and thirty 
grains of caustic soda (sodium hydrate) should 
then be added, and the mixture well shaken until 
it clears, which will happen as soon as the caustic 
soda is completely dissolved. The solution will 
then represent a highly concentrated M.Q. 
developer, one part of which added to nine of 
water will produce a good-working developer for 
plates or films. With double the quantity of 
water and two drops of ten-per-cent potassium 
bromide solution added to each ounce, an ex- 
cellent developer for bromide paper is at hand. 


The strong solution keeps well, and it is a good’ 


plan to make up several small quantities, let us 
say five ounces or so, and keep in well-stoppered 
bottles rather than larger quantities. 

In making up stock-solutions, whether for 


developers, toning-solutions, or other purposes 
such as the bromoil-process, it will generally be 
found that a concentrated solution in a well- 
stoppered bottle, and with the bottle completely 
filled, will keep much better than a diluted solu- 
tion. Where possible, distilled water is to be 
preferred for stock-solutions that are to be kept 
any length of time. Failing this, well-boiled 
water that has been allowed to stand and cool 
after boiling is a good substitute for distilled 
water for most photographic stock-solutions. 
I. P., in The Amateur Photographer. 


TRUE art endures forever, and the true artist 
will be beyond the reach of the world’s misery. 
Beethoven. 
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While the Prints Washed 


MICHAEL GROSS 


RHE sign on the door read: THE 

Coe) Economy Stupio and—though few 
| (ny knew this—it was the economy of 
=); the two partners who owned the 
place and not the savings enjoyed 
by the customers, that gave the business its 
name. A sample of that economy was being 
practiced as this story opens. While daylight 
had lasted, both Mack—a handy abbreviation 
of Clarence Patrick Magillicuddy—and Fred 
Disston, the other partner, had been on the roof 
of the dingy tenement in which their “studio” 
was situated, making the eighty prints necessary 
to finish up a rush-job. By the fading light of 
the same sun, the pictures had been toned and 
fixed. Now the prints were being washed in the 
large tank against the wall of the darkroom. 
(The appellations “tank” and “darkroom” are 
used in an effort to create an impression, the 
former being, in truth, merely a washtub and 
the latter the room intended originally for the 
kitchen.) Night had fallen before the washing- 
stage in the process was reached; but the gas- 
jet remained unlighted. In semi-darkness the 
prints were placed in the tub and the water 
turned on. Then the partners, tired from the 
day’s work, stretched out at full length on the 
bare floor of the room, made a pillow out of one 
of the carrying-cases, and prepared to snatch a 
little rest during the half-hour necessary to com- 
plete the washing. 

The room was now in total darkness, it being 
Mack’s contention that: “prints don’t have to 
see to wash themselves the way humans do, and 
a dime saved on gas is as good as a dime saved 
any other way,” a sentiment to which Fred 
agreed heartily—especially when dimes were as 
scarce as they had been for the last few months. 

“We were trying to discover which one of us 
knew more about photography,” Mack suddenly 
remarked, resuming a conversation that had 
been begun up on the roof, during tlic afternoon. 
“Now is as good a time as any to finish the dis- 
cussion,” he went on; “where did we leave off, 
Fred?” 

“Well, we went all through developers and 
were beginning on Hypo,” Fred answered. “And 
it’s your turn to ask a question, too.” 

“Right, you are,” Mack answered, lapsing into 
his native idiom, as was his wont when deeply 
interested. “I suppose you know that Sir John 
Herschel, the English scientist, discovered the 
properties of hyposulfite of soda and its action on 


the salts of silver back in the year 1819; don’t 
you?” 

“I do,” Fred answered; ‘‘but you don’t seem 
to know that. hypo is of greater specific gravity 
than water and that as the water removes it from 
a plate or print the hypo drops to the bottom. 
If you knew this, you wouldn’t try to wash prints 
by putting them face up in a tray of water, the 
way I have seen you do. You would float them 
face down, so that the hypo could fall out of the 
paper, so to speak, to the bottom of the tray.” 

“Score one for you,” was Mack’s reply. “And 
while we are on the subject of hypo, do you know 
that fixing a plate does not destroy the action 
that the light has had on the photographic emul- 
sion? In other words, if you are on a tour and 
want to be certain that your plates will keep, you 
can fix them in a hypo-bath right after the ex- 
posures are made and then develop each plate 
when you get home. The only thing to remem- 
ber is that the exposure must be from four to six 
times longer than usual. Of course, you can’t 
use a regular developer; a special Ammonium 
Sulphocyanide solution should be mixed for the 
purpose and the time of development is slow, 
sometimes twelve hours being required.” 

“T wasn’t aware of that,’ Fred confessed; 
“but I did know that it is possible to develop a 
plate and then treat it so that it will not be sen- 
sitive to light without putting it into a hypo- 
bath, at all. This knowledge is very useful when 
one is traveling and wants to be sure that his 
exposures are right without wasting the time 
necessary to give each plate a hypo-bath. All 
that is necessary is to take the plate out of the 
developer, rinse it, and then place it in a solution 
made of a half-ounce of potassium bromide and 
five ounces of water for five minutes. Rinse the 
plate again and dry it and you can now take the 
negative into daylight in perfect safety, or even 
make gaslight or bromide prints from it. A 
solution of five ounces of water, a half-ounce of 
alum, and thirty grains of citric acid will give you 
the same result.” 

“That’s a new one on me,” it was Mack’s turn 
to confess. “But, speaking of making prints, 
did you know that if you have a weak, flat nega- 
tive on which intensification will have little or 
no effect, you can get a brighter and more con- 
trasty picture from it by printing it under a 
green glass on printing-out paper than by any - 
other process? This is because the green glass 


cuts down the violet and deep blue rays of light, 
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allowing the bright blue, green and yellow rays 
to reach the paper more freely. And did you 
know that the finest non-halation plate would be 
one in which the emulsion was spread upon a 
green sheet of glass?” 

“Colored glass reminds me of a piece of infor- 
mation I picked up, the other day,” Fred re- 
marked. ‘You use a yellow ray-filter to make 
sure of getting the clouds in the sky you are pho- 
tographing; don’t you? Well, do you know 
why a yellow piece of glass in front of the lens 
causes white clouds to photograph so well?” 

“It’s something about holding back one color 
to give another a chance to make an impression, 
isn’t it?”’ asked Mack, plainly puzzled. 

when you're photographing clouds,” 
Fred answered. ‘Here’s the thing in a nutshell. 
Why don’t clouds come out well in ordinary pho- 
tography? Because they are white on a blue 
sky and both white and blue photograph as white. 
Very well, then. You put a yellow piece of glass 
in front of the lens. What happens? The yel- 
low rays of the filter combine with the blue of the 
sky and turn this blue to green, which is always 
the result of superposing yellow on blue. Green 
being one of the colors that affects a photographic 
emulsion very little, if at all, the emulsion cov- 
ered by this color remains white. The white 
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clouds, on the other hand, do affect the plate. 
Consequently, when the image is developed and 
the negative printed, we get a gray sky streaked 
with white clouds.” 

“A simple and practical explanation,” Mack 
approved warmly. “And while we’re on the 
subject of queer twists of photography, do you 
know that if you were to put a twenty-five-cent 
piece up in a bright light and look at it closely for 
twenty minutes, then go into a darkroom and 
stare at an unexposed plate for another twenty 
minutes, you will discover, upon development, a 
faint image of the quarter on the negative? This 
proves conclusively that it is possible to photo- 
graph the image which remains in the retina of 
the human eye.” 

“Are you sure about that?” Fred asked, in 
evident bewilderment. 

“I’ve never tried was the answer, “but 
W. Ingles Rogers, of England, performed the 
experiment in 1896, using a shilling piece, and 
he says that it was successful. I don’t see why 
it oughtn’t to work out with a quarter. If we 
ever get together a quarter, at any one time, 
we'll have to try it for ourselves. We'll want a 
picture of the coin, anyhow.” 

‘It’s almost as hard to believe that story as the 
one concerning the experiment tried, in 1895, by 
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Professor Jordan. He placed seven men in front 
of his camera and asked each one of them to think 
of a cat. Each man did so, and when the plate 
was developed the faint image of a cat was dis- 
cernible across the entire length of the plate.” 

This last piece of photographic information 
seemed to be the “knock-out blow”’; for after it 
the boys lay in silence, the splash of the water as 
it fell into the tub being the only sound that came 
through the darkness. After awhile even this 
noise ceased, although both Mack and Fred, now 
half-asleep, failed to notice the fact. 

Suddenly Fred jumped to his feet with a howl. 
Mack, startled out of his wits, put out his hands 
to rise—and then let out a yell of: “Sufferin’ 
eats!”” By this time Fred had reached the 
match-box. Another moment and the gas-jet 
blazed up, lighting the entire room with a 
dazzling, yellow brilliance. The scene that lay 
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disclosed before them made both boys add an- 
other yell to their first one. Almost an inch of 
water covered the entire floor and the eighty 
prints were floating around in all directions. 

“T may not know as much as you do about 
photography, Mack,” said Fred a few moments 
later, as, barefooted, he walked around the room 
gathering up the prints; “but there’s one thing 
I do know that you don’t. [ve got sense enough 
to understand that it is absolutely impossible 
for water to go down the waste-pipe of a tub 
when some confounded idiot has plugged the 
rubber-stopper down tight into the opening. 
And I’m not mentioning any names, either, so 
you can use your own judgment as to whom I 
mean.” 

And Mack, realizing that he was at fault, said 
never a word but kept paddling around after the 
floating pictures. 
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Tracing Defects in Negatives 


SCRNLLE perfect result in photography is 
dependent so essentially on the 
absence of the many conditions 
§]| which can introduce defects, that it 
is difficult for anyone but the in- 
dividual worker to say with any certainty what 
is the cause of spots or fog or any of the miscel- 
laneous ills which beset gelatine negatives. Yet, 
despite this fact it is part of our daily work to do 
what we can to locate the cause of one defect or 
another in negatives which are sent to us by our 
readers. Without wishing to discourage any of 
these latter from their habit of seeking such help 
as we can give them, it must be admitted that 
in many cases all that we can do is to make a 
guess at the cause and to leave the correctness 
of our guess to the further judgment of the in- 
quirer. In some instances, perhaps, our sug- 
gestion may indicate a cause which had not been 
thought of; in others, no doubt, such cause had 
been eliminated definitely by the inquirer’s 
knowledge of his working-conditions. At any 
rate, it seems useful to offer a few notes on the 
general plan which may be followed in endeavor- 
ing to come to a decision as to the cause which 
makes a negative defective in one way or another. 

Probably the defect which is most frequently 
brought to our notice is a general fog or veil over 
the negative. In this connection, it seems not 
to be realized by many querists that very dif- 
ferent causes may lead to an almost identical 
effect, and that the solution of the problem lies 
more in an examination of the working-conditions 
than of the negative. From the latter it is im- 
possible to say whether the fog is light-fog or 
chemical fog—that is to say, if it is produced by 
action extraneous of light in conjunction with a 
properly compounded developing-bath or has 
its origin in the faulty development of a plate 
which has been exposed only to light reaching it 
in the correct manner through the lens. Cer- 
tainly, the negative does give some slight guide 
in these cireumstances—namely, by the appear- 
ance of the narrow margin of the plate which 
usually is shielded from light during exposure in 
the camera by the rebate (rabbet) of the plate- 
holder. If this narrow edge is reasonably clear 
and free of fog in the negative, it follows that the 
cause of the fog must lie in the kind of image 
which is formed on the plate, and cannot very 
well be the result of a faulty developer or an 
unsafe darkroom-light, either of which would 
affect the plate up to its extreme edges. Thus 
the condition of these rebate-edges in the nega- 
tive is a first hint of the direction in which to 
look further for the cause of the defect. If the 


edges are clear, the fogging of the plate is most 
probably due to a dirty condition of the lens or 
to the illumination of the inside of the camera 
to an extent which can cause a general veiling of 
the plate during the period of exposure. The 
two things often go hand in hand; but even 
when the lens is free of a coating of dust which 
causes it to distribute light over the plate some- 
what like a window of frosted glass, the condi- 
tions may be such that the fog comes from light 
reflected from the interior of the camera on to 
the plate. The wide angle which the modern 
anastigmat covers is responsible for fog from 
this cause: the interior folds of the bellows 
come within the cone of illumination from the 
lens and cause veil by reflection on to the plate. 
It is here that a lens-hood or a diaphragm placed 
within the camera proves to be of positive 
benefit. The reputation, of the older types of R.R. 
and single lenses for bright images probably 
arises as much from their deficiency in angle of 
illumination as from their optical qualities per 
se. Moreover, the use of the wider angle an- 
astigmat has extended along with a reduction in 
the dimensions of cameras and with the growth 
in popularity of the taper-bellows, which ex- 
plains why a given lens will yield brilliant nega- 
tives free of any suspicion of veil on an old- 
fashioned camera of the square-bellows type, 
whereas an exactly similar lens in a taper-bel- 
lows camera will give trouble from veil. 

When we come to the causes of general fog over 
the whole area of the negative, one of the things 
which will, of course, occur at once is want of 
safety in the darkroom-illumination. This may 
arise either from leakage of white light into the 
darkroom or from passage of actinic rays through 
the safelight of the darkroom-lamp. A little hint 
as regards the former is worth mentioning, since 
we know that it has proved the means to trace 
leakage of light which remained undetected until 
it was used. It is simply to lay a piece of mirror 
in the empty developing-dish, and with all lights 
extinguished to examine the mirror for any re- 
flection of light. It may happen from the 
special way in which a darkroom has been fitted 
up, often by partitioning off part of a larger 
room, that outside light finds its way to the de- 
veloping-dish from a source which cannot be 
seen unless one can take a look around exactly 
from the position which the plate occupies. The 
mirror enables one to do this. As regards the 
darkroom-light itself, the production of fog 
from this source is readily detected by the usual 
plan of laying a plate in the developing-dish in 
total darkness, at the same time laying one or 
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two coins on it. If then the darkroom-light be 
turned on and the developer applied for, let us 
say, ten minutes, the presence of any insecurity 
from this cause should be revealed by the produc- 
tion of the outlines of the coins on the plate. In 
making such a test as this, it is too often for- 
gotten that the safety of a darkroom-light in- 
creases considerably with the distance from it; 
it will not do to make the test with the de- 
veloping-dish three feet away and then expect 
an equal safety of illumination if plates are 
handled or developed close to the lamp. 

If tests for the unsafeness of the darkroom- 
light yield only negative results, the trail for 
fog must be followed in the composition of the 
developer or in its contamination during use. 
We have known cases where fog, which for a 
time baffled detection, was traced in the end to 


using the anhydrous instead of the crystallized 
form of sodium carbonate. By virtually doub- 
ling the proportion of carbonate in the developer 
it is obvious that, with many formule, fog is 
bound to be produced. But, perhaps, the most 
common cause is contamination of the developer 
with hypo, brought about very often through 
belief that the darkroom-towel, which is regularly 
in use for wiping fingers which have dabbled in 
the fixing-bath, actually cleans them thoroughly 
of hypo-solution. As we emphasized in a note, 
not long ago, the darkroom-towel too often serves 
as a distributor of hypo, and a rule should be 
made to confine it to its proper purpose, which is 
for drying the hands after they have been rinsed 
from any chemicals under the tap. The im- 
portance of these precautions cannot be over- 
estimated.—The British Journal. 


Keep that Camera! 


Cc. B. WEED 


iT has been impressed forcibly upon 
eeea| me, time and time again, that the 
saying, “A real photographer is 
never seen twice with the same 
i camera,” is true. I believe that 
this is ther reason that so many fail in photography 
and that others get only so far and no further. 
This is also why so many call photography an 
expensive hobby. 

From my own observation, I know that the 
man who is always thinking about some camera 
or lens that he wishes he had, will not be satisfied 
until he has it. Even if his present outfit be an 
expensive one, he has seen another kind with 
some new feature that attracts him; and, when 
he goes out on a picture-making expedition, he 
thinks more of what he might do if he had that 
other “camera than he does about getting the 
best results with the one he has. He sells his 
camera for a price that is fifty per cent less than 
he paid for it, a short time ago, and gets a new 
camera. He uses it for a while and his results are 
not in the least better than before. This pro- 
cedure is repeated. Each time he hopes that he 
will find “the perfect camera” and, finally, he 
becomes more and more discouraged with 
photography because of his only partial success 
and his financial loss. 

The remedy for all this is to keep that camera, 
the one you now have—be it a Brownie or a 
Graflex—and to master it under all conditions 
of picture-making. The trouble with this re- 


peated buying of cameras is that before one 
really understands one camera and can use it 
intelligently, he sells it and buys another. If he 
would keep one camera and learn to use it, he 
would find that the results would improve. 
The person who keeps a camera only a short 
while, always makes it responsible for his 
failures, never considering that he, himself, 
perhaps, is at fault for not understanding its use. 
As an example, a friend of mine had just bought 
a Graflex and, during a subsequent cruise, made 
many exposures with it. His results were all 
failures. He blamed his camera, as usual; but 
in examining it, I told him that the trouble was 
that he did not know how to use it. A difficulty 
was that the lens-board had become detached 
from the uprights provided to hold it parallel to 
the plate. It had become wedged into the up- 
right so that the lens did not fall out but was at 
an angle of fifteen degrees to the plate and, of 
course, it was not light-tight. Hence, the utter 
failures. He is using that same camera to-day 
with marked success. Moral, understand the 
mechanism of that camera you now have, for 
with it you can do as good work as with any 
other, if you understand its limitations. In nine 
out of ten cases the worker who “is never seen 
twice with the same camera” will not believe this 
statement. A friend of mine has been using 
only one model of camera for fifteen years and 
the results he obtains are remarkably good 
because he and his camera are co-ordinated. 
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STEAMBOAT ON SACRAMENTO RIVER 


Contrast this with the individual who always 
uses a different camera whenever he makes a 
picture, and you will see why one obtains good 
results and the other poor ones. 

Why is it that the man who is continually 
changing cameras never has any really good 
prints to show; and that he who uses but one 
camera for all his work,—manipulates it intelli- 
gently, uses a color-screen and attaches a lens- 
hood when necessary,—usually has some excel- 
lent prints to exhibit? 

One loses pecuniarily by buying and selling 
repeatedly not only on the original cost of the 
camera but in supplies, because all these failures 
cost money in plates, paper and accessories. For 
example, a man changes from a camera fitted with 
a between-the-lens shutter to a Graflex with focal- 
plane shutter. The latter style of shutter passes 
three times as much light with the same exposure 
as the former; hence, not knowing this, he 
makes the exposures incorrectly if he bases them 
on his experience with the between-the-lens type 
of camera. The result is a loss in the cost of 
plates. No wonder that some call photography 
an expensive hobby! 

Indirectly connected with the foregoing facts, 
is this one: not only to use one camera—or two, 
one of which should be a small pocket-camera 


E. M. PRATT 


and the other any larger model that one may 
choose—but to use one lens, a very few reliable 
makes of plates,—one ortho and one extra-rapid 
are sufficient for all ordinary work—one standard 
developer, and two or three standard makes of 
paper. By so doing, one stops guess-work. One 
becomes familiar with the equipment and learns 
just what can be done with each with certainty. 
The person who is always using something dif- 
ferent in photography—whether it be a camera 
or developer—hopes to obtain results; but he 
who “sticks” to one camera and understands its 
manipulation knows that he will obtain uni- 
formly good results. 

Therefore, keep that camera you now have; 
for, if it is a Brownie, you can do good work 
with it provided you understand its limitations. 
The moment that you override these limitations, 
you will fail. Learn what these are, and do not 
buy a new camera just because you are pecuni- 
arily able to do so. Of course, some make the 
collecting of cameras a hobby; but these camer- 
ists are really not so much interested in the mak- 
ing of good pictures as they are in the mechanical 
equipment of various outfits. Let me repeat; 
keep your present camera, learn to use it intelli- 
gently and see if your photographic results do 
not improve. 
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From National Parks Association 


J. K. HILLERS 


Photographing Zion Canyon Fifty Years Ago 


EYRE POWELL 


ITH the recent setting-aside of the 
Utah wonderland, Zion Canyon, as 
a National Park, a spectacular, new 
field is opened to the camerist who 
bee ESS) is an ardent lover of nature. The 
huge gorge itself, the immense rocky amphi- 
theaters which look like titanic stage-settings for 
some immense drama of nature, the tremendous 
panoramas, and a sky-line that artists rave over 
—all await the photographer who is clever enough 
to portray them adequately. Already, hundreds 
of camera-exposures have been made in Zion 
Canyon, and among these there are very few 
pictures that do the new National Park justice. 
Indeed, one of the best at present on record was 
made not recently, but nearly fifty years ago. 


rae 


When President Wilson signed the bill which 
set aside the Zion Canyon region as a permanent 
playground for the American people, a search 
was made in the archives of the Department of 
the Interior at Washington for data and photo- 
graphs of the new park. There, in an old album, 
were found several eleven by fourteen prints of 
the canyon, marked as having been made by 
J. K. Hillers. Two of them—one illustrating 
the huge “Angel’s Landing” rock, and the other 
the “‘Three Patriarchs’”—were undoubtedly the 
best pictures of the famous canyon that were at 
hand. 

Hillers, himself, is well known as a member of 
the Powell expedition that explored that part of 
the country shortly after Powell’s famous trip 
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From National Parks Association 


ANGEL’S LANDING 


down the Grand Canyon. That was almost fifty 
years ago, and it seemed hardly possible that the 
negatives were still serviceable. A search of the 
files was made under the numbers indicated, and 
the negatives have not only been found, but they 
are in perfect condition. Present-day photog- 
raphers have gone to Zion Canyon in fast auto- 
mobiles from the railroad at Lund, Utah. Once 
there, the photographer finds that picture-mak- 
ing is comparatively easy with the facilities of- 
fered by modern plates, fast lenses and all of the 
other photo-accessories developed since Hillers’ 
day. 

However, when Hillers went in to Zion Canyon 
it was with one of the first portable cameras 
equipped with a lens that was slow. The eleven 
by fourteen wet plates were still slower, and they 
had to be sensitized and developed at the place 
of exposure. 


J. K. HILLERS 


The camera was carried in by ox-team from 
Salt Lake City—an overland-trip of three hun- 
dred and fifty miles from what was then the end 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. The party was 
in danger many times because of the Apaches of 
Geronimo’s early day. They suffered hardships, 
as well as peril; but through it all Hillers—then 
a young man—kept his bulky outfit intact. 

A covered wagon was converted into a crude 
darkroom in which he prepared and used the 
collodion and nitrate of silver to coat his plate- 
glass. Here, also, he did his developing after the 
long exposure was made. But there is one pic- 
ture, among those discovered, which proves that 
Hillers carried and used his camera far from the 
nearest approach of any wagon. How it was 
done, will remain a mystery to anyone who has 
tried to reach the spot with a camera’ even in 
these modern times. 
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END OF THE NARROWS 


Far up Zion Canyon, the gorge narrows down 
to less than twenty-five Teet in width, between 
parallel walls twenty-five hundred feet high. 
The river covers the bottom from side to side 
and is from two to four feet deep. In places, the 
width is but fifteen feet, and the irregularities in 
the walls obscure the view of the sky so that the 
place has all the character of a tunnel. There are 
nine miles of this tunnel-like formation until the 
gorge has climbed up out of the red rock of the 
main canyon into the white of the plateaus above. 
It was to this point that Powell penetrated, and 
there Hillers made a picture. 

The writer will not attempt to explain how; but 
here is a print of the picture to prove that he did. 

It is no pleasure-trip even, for a man with a 
small camera and modern film which does not 
have to be bothered with until he is out! The 
writer has tried it himself. 


From National Parks Association 


J. K. HILLERS 


How Hillers guarded his precious plates, 
through adventure after adventure, would make 
a story in itself. He brought them back to 
Washington where they were filed away, to be 
brought to light only after many years had 
passed and the marvels of the region they showed 
had been so substantially recognized. 

He is an exceedingly old man now; but Zion 
Canyon still offers adventure to the photographer 
who likes the unknown, as well as to the one who 
is content with the already traveled part. Much 
of the new park is still to be opened up by trails, 
and there are canyons touched by few white men, 
magnificent amphitheaters and unclimbed peaks 
from which the views must be wonderful. In 
the main canyon, which is accessible by road and 
trail from the Wylie camp, there are scenic op- 
portunities to which full justice has never been 
done. 
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A complete set of filters should be carried, as 
the colorings are many and brilliant. Reds, 
from a deep blood-color to a light salmon-pink, 
contrast with pure cream-whites. There is 
much green foliage on the canyon floor, and it is 
not at all without cause that Zion Canyon has been 
called the “Rainbow of the Desert.” 

The heights are so tremendous, that a view- 
outfit with adjustable back would get the best 
results, although some very excellent pictures 
have been obtained with a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic 
with, however, the loss of some of the effect of 
the great heights. 

To the operator with a panorama-outfit, Zion 
Canyon offers remarkable opportunities, includ- 
ing several views that are destined to become fa- 


mous, but which, so far, have not been touched. 
The magnificent Court of the Patriarchs, with 
the triplet-mountains of the Three Patriarchs 
themselves standing on guard, has not been de- 
picted as a whole; and yet it is one of the scenic 
features of America, as, indeed, is the whole place. 

At the entrance to the park are little Mormon 
settlements which were founded by Brigham 
Young. The inhabitants—fine, upstanding, hos- 
pitable people—are picturesque and constitute 
themes for striking character-studies. Their 
homes and farms are just as they were in the 
great Mormon leader’s day and, surrounded by 
the utterly indescribable scenery of the region, 
form a combination to delight an artistic camera- 
man’s soul. 


Computing-Charts Make Possible Quick Focusing 
When Enlarging or Copying 


THOMAS B. BROWN, Ph.D. 


sSWHE charts which accompany this 
c article permit obtaining, in a mo- 
ment’s time, the distance from the 

§| plate to the easel which is needed 
= =J to produce any desired degree of 
magnification or reduction when either enlarg- 
ing or copying; and they thereby reduce the 
process of focusing from the usual troublesome 
cut-and-try method to one of setting the easel 
at the correct distance and then racking the lens 
into position for sharp focus. 

Credit for the suggestion, that the focusing 
for enlarging and copying be accomplished in 
this manner, must be given to Mr. F. C. Davis, 
who advances it in his article in the November 
Puoro-Era. The idea is an admirable one; but, 
unfortunately, for the application of the rest of 
his article, optical formule have a dignity that 
cannot be unduly tampered with, and they 
fail to function properly when abbreviated to 
the extent involved in the “simplified” formula 
which he gives for computing the distance from 
plate to easel. So that, although for the example 
given in his article—that of a ten-times enlarge- 
ment with a lens of eight-inches focal length— 
the value computed by the “simplified” formula 
is within one per cent of the true value, for al- 
most any other ratio of enlargement the dis- 
crepancy will be far from negligible, as many 
may have discovered by actual trial. For a 
three-times enlargement with a lens of eight- 


inch focal length, the “simplified” formula gives 
28.8 inches, but the correct value is 42.8 inches! 
On the other hand, it does not follow of necessity 
that the photographer, whose inclinations are 
more artistic than mathematical, should be re- 
quired either to grapple with formidable formule 
or to continue to work by the cut-and-try method; 
and even those for whom mathematics holds no 
terrors will welcome, I am sure, a short-cut 
which saves most of the time of computation, yet 
gives a strictly accurate result. 

Such a short-cut is supplied by the two ac- 
companying charts. The development of the 
theory and methods “for the construction of 
alinement charts, as they are called, is due largely 
to the French mathematician, D’Ocagne. By 
Chart II, the process of computing the distance 


-from plate to easel is reduced to the location of 


two points, the drawing of a straight line, and 
the location of a third point which gives the re- 
quired distance to an accuracy between 1 and 
1/5%, exactly as would be obtained by compu- 
tation with the complete, unabridged formula. 
Further, since if is my experience that the worker 
is more likely to know the dimensions of his 
original and those of the desired enlargement or 
copy, than to know the number of times magni- 
fication or reduction desired, I have supplemented 
this chart by a second, Chart I, which in a similar 
manner computes the times enlargement—mag- 
nification— or reduction from these dimensions. 
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Moreover, if both dimensions of the original are 
known, and only one dimension (height or 
width) of the enlargement or copy, the other 
dimension may be obtained immediately from 
this same chart. 

Use of Chart I. (a) To obtain the. times 
enlargement when corresponding dimensions of 
the negative and of the desired enlargement are 
known: Read on the right-hand scale the value 
of the dimension of the negative, and on the 
left-hand scale the value of the corresponding di- 
mension of the enlargement. Join the two 
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CHART 


points thus located by a straight line. To 
avoid drawing a line on the chart, a fine black 
thread may be stretched across the chart so as 
to touch each of the two points; or more ele- 
gantly, a fine straight line may be scratched on 
a strip of transparent celluloid of sufficient 
length, and this strip laid scratched side down 
across the chart so that the scratch touches both 
points. Read at the intersection of this line 
with the axis of the diagonal scale the times 
enlargement. Note that the diagonal scale is 
divided into tenths as far as 4, and into fifths the 
rest of the way. Smaller subdivisions may be 
estimated when the line crosses between two of 
the marked ones. 

Example: An enlargement 14 inches high is 
to be made from a negative 414 inches high. 


The light line drawn on the chart connects the 
point 14 on the left scale with 414 on the right, 
and crosses the diagonal axis at 3.3. It is, there- 
fore, a 3.3-times enlargement. 

(b) To obtain the width—or, height, as the 
case may be—of an enlargement, when both di- 
mensions of the negative, and only the height— 
or width, in the alternate case—of the enlarge- 
ment, are known: First obtain the times enlarge- 
ment from the known heights, as directed above. 
Then find the width of enlargement for the same 
magnification by passing a straight line through 
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the same point on the diagonal axis and through 
the point on the right scale corresponding 
to the width of the negative, and read the 
width of the enlargement at the intersection 
on the left scale. 

Example: An enlargement 14 inches high is 
desired from a negative 244 x 444 inches high. 
The times enlargement, as found above, is 3.3. 
The light dash-line passing through the same 
point—viz. 3.3—on the diagonal scale and 
through 21% on the right-hand scale crosses the 
left scale at 814. The enlargement is therefore 
84 x 14 inches high, and is 3.3 times larger each 
way than the negative. 

(ec) To obtain the times -reduction and the 
width—or height—of the copy, when the di- 
mensions of the original and the height—or 
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width—of the copy are known: Read the height 
of the original on the left scale, and the height 
of the copy on the right scale. Join the points 
thus located by a straight line, and read the 
times-reduction on the diagonal scale where the 
line crosses it. Read the width of the original 
on the left scale, join the point thus found with 
the same point on the diagonal scale, and read 
the width of the copy on the right scale at the 
intersection. 

Example: A copy 414 inches high is to be made 
of a picture 814 x 14 inches high. The light line 
drawn on the chart connects the point 14 on the 
left scale with the point 414 on the right, and 
crosses the diagonal scale at 3.3. It is therefore 
a 3.3-times reduction. The light dash-line pass- 
ing through the same point—viz. 3.3—on the 
diagonal scale and through 814 on the left scale 
crosses the right-hand scale at 244. The copy 
is therefore 2144 x 414 inches high, and is 3.3- 
times smaller each way than the original. 

Use of Chart II. To obtain the distance from 
easel to plate from the focal length of the lens 
used and the times magnification or reduction 
desired: Because in this country focal lengths 
are stated sometimes in inches, and sometimes 
in millimeters, both are indicated on the scale. 
If the same lens is always used for enlarging or 


copying, the procedure may be simplified by 
pivoting the celluloid-strip to the chart by a 
slender pin passing through the index-line and 
through the point on the left axis corresponding 
to the focal length of the lens used. Read the 
focal length of the lens on the left scale, and the 
times magnification or reduction on the right 


scale. Join the two points thus located by a 
straight line, and read the required distance from 
easel to plate at the intersection, center scale. 

Example: A 3.3-enlargement is to be made with 
a lens of 5-inch or 127 mm. focal length. The 
dash-line joins 5 inches on the left scale with 3.3 
on the right scale, and crosses the center scale at 
28 inches. Because the divisions on the scales 
of this chart crowd closer and closer together 
as the values increase, the smaller subdivisions 
are dropped out towards the top. However, 
this does not indicate a decrease in accuracy, 
because as the values increase, the value of one 
subdivision becomes a lesser and lesser per cent 
of the whole. The easel should, therefore, be 
28 inches from the plate. There are two 
separate positions of the lens such that it will be 
in sharp focus, and the result will be a 3.3-times 
enlargement, or a 3.3-times reduction, depending 
upon whether the lens is nearer to, or farther from, 
the original when in sharp focus. 


The Future of Color-Photography 


WINN W. DAVIDSON 


ALTHOUGH the long list of orders 
al that awaits the return of the Auto- 
chrome to the American is 


process, it is not an 
answer to those who are not enthusiastic over the 
future of color-photography in general. 

Very convincing arguments have been put 
forward to show that even if we had the perfect 
process for color-photography, its artistic future 
must still be very limited. But it is well to 
remember that the imagination of Jules Verne 
proved to be truer than the logic of the mathe- 
maticians who proved that the square of the fly- 
ing-capacity could never overtake the cube of 
the weight and that, therefore, the airplane had 
not already been invented. 

The very recognition of the obstacles in the 
path of color-photography is a long step in the 
direction of progress. By pointing out the diffi- 


culties, we establish a goal. The art will arise 
that will achieve the mark set for it; there would 
be no art were there no difficulties to be over- 
come. 

It is not contended for a moment that the 
Autochrome cannot reproduce colors exactly as 
they are. Even.magenta with its equal balance 
of red and blue, so easily disturbed by faulty ex- 
posure or development, has yielded to the skill 
of the practiced worker. 

Indeed, this very facility in reproducing colors 
exactly as they are is the most serious indict- 
ment brought against the color-processes. 

If a painter matched carefully every shade and 
variation of color in his subject, he would not 
necessarily be an artist. The large color-masses 
of the sky and a house and a group of trees may 
not clash to the eye, because they are not seen 
as a unit. But compress them to the confines 


of a color-plate, and the effect may be hideous. 
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Two difficulties are involved. The photogra- 
pher may be deficient in his sense of color-har- 
monies; his training has been in line and tone 
and he fails, in the first place, to select a pleasing 
composition in color. Or, if he make a proper 
selection, the small-scale reproductions may fall 
short of the desired effect because the colors have 
not been varied from the original; that is, a 
small patch of color on the plate fails to produce 
the same effect as a large expanse of the same 
color in nature. 

That there is a decided difference between 
composition in color and composition in mono- 
chrome may be appreciated by a study of Sar- 
gent’s painting, “Carnation Lily, Lily Rose.” 
Show the average photographer a_black-and- 
white reproduction of this picture, and I believe 
he would say to trim away a considerable strip 
at the left. But the photographer will defer to 
the painter when he sees the original with a col- 
ored Japanese lantern against a strip of green 
foliage; and this will appear to him as simply a 
matter of balance aside from any question of 
harmony in colors. 

The improvement in color-harmony depends 
upon the training of the artist, and is not in the 


final analysis chargeable to the color-process - 


employed. 

The color-sense may be cultivated by seeing 
color, and learning to arrange it harmoniously. 
Handle flowers or colored silks, or paints, and 
you will be able to perceive their harmonies and 
discords, even if you are not able to say abstractly 
that such a color will go well with such another 
color. Study the coloring of attractive posters 
and magazine-covers: write down the names of 
the colors used if you are not blessed with a 
natural memory for such details. In this way, 
will you learn to think in color. 

In these days, too, children in the elementary 
schools are being educated in color and can often 
explain to their elders that a certain color-scheme 
is too cold and needs a touch of red or orange to 
warm it up. Such children will no longer paint 
their crowds with all the hues of the rainbow, 
but will understand that their garments must 
harmonize with each other as well as with the 
surroundings, if the effect is to be artistically 
pleasing. All of which is laying a foundation for 
better work in color-photography. 

Granted, then, a photographer with an uner- 
ring sense of color, let us examine the conditions 
under which he must work. 

One important limitation under which he is 
generally conceded to labor is a lack of control; 
and it is true that it now appears impossible to 
doctor successfully an Autochrome by the appli- 
cation of color. What monochrome gray, for 


instance, could match the life and fire of the 
Autochrome image of a prosaic cement sidewalk? 
Tiny edges of color—red and green and blue- 
violet—vivify the gray of the Autochrome and 
make it impossible to match with a flat wash. 

The three-color separation processes are more 
amenable to control. It is even possible for the 
photo-engraver to ‘‘fake” a three-color half-tone 
from a black-and-white photograph, the degree 
of his success depending largely on his individual 
skill and experience. Accordingly it is not be- 
yond reason to hope that photographers in time 
may acquire sufficient skill to doctor a color- 
separation actually made in a camera, either by 
shading the negatives in printing or by manipu- 
lating the dyed image after it is made. 

Without a liberal degree of control, the choice 
of a subject is considerably circumscribed; but 
the worker trained to see color will probably still 
contrive to find a multitude of subjects upon 
which to try his skill. Many subjects will have 
to be passed by because they are not quite right; 
but in some cases, at least, art will find a way. 

Control must be exercised on the subject rather 
than on the finished color-photograph. A col- 
ored scarf may drape a bit of offending color, or 
it may be concealed in a patch of shadow. 

If some color in the subject will not give the 
right effect in the Autochrome, it is the place of 
art to substitute a color that will reproduce in 
the right value. 

It happens, however, that portraits and other 
close-up compositions which are most easily ar- 
ranged as regards their color-scheme, are the 
least apt to need modification in the reproduc- 
tion. They are reproduced on a large scale and, 
if rendered exactly as they are, will approximate 
very closely to the original effect. 

It would appear to follow that the most effec- 
tive work in color-photography would be done 
in the field of portraiture. Here large masses 
under the absolute control of the artist are to be 
reproduced on a large scale exactly as they ap- 
pear in the subject. The making of the color- 
record reduces itself to a mere matter of tech- 
nique: in this field, at least, there is no reason for 
pessimism as to the future of color-photography. 
The tools await the hand of the artist. 

But in the great out-of-doors, how shall we 
control the offending colors in the composition? 
Here, indeed, we must largely compose our pic- 
tures by selecting subjects that are already har- 
monious in their colors. Something in the way 
of color-modification can be accomplished, how- 
ever. 

Some workers with an eye for brighter color- 
effects than I admire, intensify every exposure 
they make on the Autochrome. For myself, I 
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PLAYFUL PUPPIES 


hold that the compression of the landscape to the 
limits of the ground-glass has already intensified 
the colors beyond their natural brilliancy and the 
problem is to reduce this intensity of coloring. 
Accordingly I never intensify a correctly exposed 
Autochrome, and I am pleased with the softer 
color-rendering. Each artist will develop his 
own method. 

There are those who never object to the bright 
blue of the sky in an Autochrome, but I gener- 
ally find myself avoiding the intrusive patch of 
blue in its full intensity. As a background for 
the yellow tones of travertine it may be suffi- 
ciently attractive, but as a rule I find it too strong 
for a small picture. 

Accordingly, when I photograph a house that 
would clash with a cobalt sky, I make a close-up 
study, boldly lopping off roof and chimneys or 
even a whole top story where it can be done ef- 
fectively, and dispose of the sky by excluding it. 
In other cases I wait until the sky is milky blie 
or white or gray. Whatever blue is present will 
be intensified in the Autochrome. 

An overcast sky is also quite often a harmo- 
nizer of the colors in a landscape. An asphalt 
road that shows unpleasantly blue on the ground- 
glass in the bright sunshine following a storm will 
take on a more conventional hue on a gray day. 
Many subjects in bright sunshine, however, will 
yield satisfactory results. Subjects in full sun- 
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shine with the sun directly behind the camera, 
as a rule, will give better results on a color-plate 
than in black and white. 

Thus, it will be seen, that even in landscapes 
it is possible to greatly modify the colors by 
choosing carefully the light and the weather. 
Variations of this sort, it is true, are much less 
frequent in some localities than in others; but 
patient watching for the right moment generally 
has its reward. 

The Autochrome is also falsely accused of cer- 
tain shortcomings of which it is not guilty. For 
instance, it has been said that it is decidedly not 
a plate for dull light or small stops. 

I can say positively that I have seen Auto- 
chromes exposed in dull light or with stop 64 
that were as perfect in coloring and brilliancy as 
could be desired. For a long time, I hesitated to 
use the single combinations of my lens with 
Autochrome plates on account of this supposedly 
serious lack of speed and the fear that the color- 
correction of the half-lens would not be sufficient 
for the purpose. After a few trials in which 
underexposure was met with, I no longer have 
any trouble in the use of the half-lens. It is all 
a matter of giving sufficient exposure. 

It has also been claimed that the Autochrome 
is not suited to distant landscapes on account of 
the blue effect that is produced by the haze of 
water vapor in the air. Personally, I have seen 
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SUNLIGHT IN THE GORGE 


Autochrome landscapes made on a hazy day that 
gave a perfect reproduction of the view as it 
appeared to the eye, and, to my taste, were supe- 
rior to Autochromes of the same subjects made 
in clear weather. And in one case, at least, a 
bird’s-eye view with an attractive foreground 
gave a really artistic picture. 

In this connection, some of us can remember 
the day when Alfred Stieglitz was doing mission- 
ary work telling us that it was not impossible 
to photograph a landscape on a hazy day. How 
gratuitous such advice would be in this day of 
orthochromatic and panchromatic emulsions! 

It is easy for adverse criticism to gain circula- 
tion through the medium of the printed word; 
but it is difficult to display the Autochromes that 
will refute them. Although it is twelve years 
since the Autochrome process was introduced, 
there are numberless photographers who have 
never seen one. 


ALLEN E. CHURCHILL 


Widespread familiarity with the results of this 
process may have to await the development of 
the printing-press, for at present the cost of 
three-color half-tones is excessive for magazines 
of limited circulation, and photographic maga- 
zines are unable to even consider three-color 
reproduction. 

Let a photographer once see the rare and 
beautiful effect of fleecy white clouds against the 
blue sky of an Autochrome, and he will become 
a convert to color-photography. There will be 
no trouble about contrast in such a subject, when 
rendered in color instead of monochrome. 

Let him see in color the actual photographic 
image of a rainbow, and his enthusiasm will know 
no bounds. I have tried repeatedly to photo- 
graph a rainbow on panchromatic plates with 
various color-filters, but with very indifferent 
success. At such times, the landscape in general 
is inclined to be flecked with cloud-shadows and 
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bright spots, so that it required considerable 
imagination to see a rainbow in the particular 
light-spot where I knew one to be. Not so on the 
Autochrome: the image of the rainbow was as 
brilliant and perfect as the original. 

I know one gentleman who has become such 
an enthusiastic Autochromist, that he no longer 
makes black-and-white photographs for any 
purpose, whatever. Incidentally, he is a col- 
lector of fine paintings and his offices are sug- 
gestive of a section in a metropolitan museum of 
art. You see, his color-sense had been culti- 
vated independently. 

Even the public exhibitions of the Autochrome 
do not always give an adequate idea of the won- 
derful possibilities of the process. In one exhibit 
of over two hundred Autochromes, I picked only 
one that I considered an artistic triumph—and 
it was wonderfully beautiful, an indoor portrait- 
study. Two others were excellent; and of the 
rest it might be said that they were technically 
perfect but their color schemes were reminiscent 
of the average bouquet gathered by a band of 
children at a picnic. 

It is unfortunate for the effect on the public 
that a photographer will cling to an Autochrome 
that would be discarded without a qualm if it 
were in monochrome. Probably, he regards it 
as a photographic tour de force that has some 
sort of value because it is in color and com- 
paratively rare and comparatively expensive. 
He treasures it simply because it is a photo- 
graph in color. 

The public, on the contrary, has no special 
tenderness towards a picture because of the 
method by which it is made, and will pass by 
a mediocre transparency on glass with scant 
courtesy if you show them a paper-print artisti- 
cally colored by hand. 

Many able workers have probably been de- 
terred from taking up color-work because they 
believe it is difficult and expensive. For the 
Autochrome, at least, we can say that the proc- 
ess is much simpler than one would suppose who 
tried to understand it by reading about it. A 
special ray-filter is the only new apparatus 
needed, and a good working-knowledge of ex- 
posure and development with ordinary plates is 
all the special knowledge that is required. 

As for expense, the plates cost enough to dis- 
courage promiscuous snapshooting; but if the 
process is in the hands of a worker who obtains 
good results, the price is quite reasonable. Time- 
exposures with a tripod are the rule. Under- 
exposure, which is so common with film-cameras, 
could not be tolerated with the Autochrome. 

This offers a certain amount of encouragement 
to the serious worker; for it will not be possible 


to cheapen the Autochrome by the wholesale 
methods now applied to films. It is essentially 
a process that must be practical—one plate at 
a time. The expense will restrict its unintelli- 
gent use, and a certain artistic and technical abil- 
ity is required of any who would achieve success 
in this particular field. On the commercial side, 
this all tends to assure the worker a financial 
return commensurate with his intelligence and 
artistic ability. 

Apparently, the successful Autochrome-work- 
ers adhere pretty closely to the methods advised 
by the makers in their instruction-sheets. This 
may be owing partly to the cost of the plates; 
workers are unwilling to experiment with new 
methods when there is a method already at hand 
that assures them a large percentage of success- 
ful results. With an influx of new workers, it is 
quite possible that, in time, we should hear that 
variations in the older methods have been intro- 
duced successfully. 

During the shortage of Autochromes occa- 
sioned by the war, I was compelled to use plates 
and developers that were quite ancient, and in 
some cases the results were quite astonishing. 

For one thing, I learned that the Autochrome 
has a remarkable latitude of exposure in spite of 
its very thin emulsion. Exposures that were five 
or six times normal developed slowly in greatly 
oxidized developer gave the nearest approach to 
pure color that I have seen. The image was 
exceptionally fine-grained and transparent and 
the shadows very luminous: and the leisurely 
progress of development virtually removed all 
fear of ruining an exceptionally good exposure 
by overdevelopment. 

Results obtained lead me to believe that we 
may be making the same mistake with the Auto- 
chrome that many of us make with ordinary 
plates, viz., we are so eager for speed, that we 
use an extremely energetic developer to make 
amends for the lack of exposure. In black-and- 
white photography, this would tend towards a 
coarse-grained image and shadows destitute of 
detail. In ordinary photography, I prefer to 
overexpose and carry on development in a pyro- 
developer which is deficient in carbonate of soda, 
and I hope to develop an analogous method for 
the Autochrome. 

In conclusion, I should strongly advise any 
photographer who makes black-and-white pho- 
tographs a little better than the average to try 
his hand at color-photography. Even if it is 
followed only as a pastime, it will open up a whole 
new world of beauty to his eyes; and he may be 
fortunate enough to make portraits in color of 
some of his near and dear ones that he will cherish 
as long as he lives. 
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EDITORIAL 


When Pictures Do Not Win Prizes 


| pee contributors to the Advanced Work- 
ers’ Competitions conducted by this 
magazine, each month for the past twelve years, 
have shown consistent and praiseworthy perse- 
verance, although they never obtained an award 
higher than Honorable Mention. Eventually, 
however, most of them lost interest, and either 
competed rarely, or dropped out altogether. The 
Editor regrets this as sincerely as the disap- 
pointed competitors; for very frequently, during 
the course of these monthly competitions, he has 
seen the work of old, personal friends fail to make 
a successful appeal to the judges, when it would 
have been easy for him to bring about a verdict 
in their favor. But he has always felt—and that 
will always be his attitude—that absolute im- 
partiality must prevail in the PHoro-Era jury, 
though it may cause the personal disappointment 
of a friend and, possibly, the loss of an esteemed 
subscriber or supporter. If the jury fail in its 
duty, if the artistic and technical standard of the 
publication were jeopardized, the awards would 
lose their value. Moreover, if favoritism were 
allowed to influence the decision of the jury, and 
a picture of inadequate merit receive an award 
that rightfully belonged to another, an injustice 
would be done to both. Not only that, but the 
deserving winner would get the impression that 
his picture was actually superior to that of his 
less fortunate competitors, when, in reality, it 
was unworthy by reason of obvious shortcom- 
ings. An intentionally false award might also 
tend to foster the belief on the winner’s part that, 
in regard to the first prize, for instance, he had 
attairied a higher degree of artistic skill than was 
actually the case. Such an illusion would be 
likely to act as a deterrent to his artistic aspira- 
tions, proving that an unmerited award was 
detrimental rather than beneficial. On the other 
hand, the winner—in the circumstances described 
—might be intelligent and honest enough to 
regard the award as the result of favoritism, if 
not as an absolute mistake, and the influence upon 
his artistic progress would be negligible. 

In considering pictures in these competitions 
that have failed to impress the jury favorably, it 
is interesting to note that, in many instances, the 
cause was the presence of one single inartistic 
feature. The fault may have been committed 


intentionally, and in accordance with the work- 
er’s understanding of the rules of composition; 
or it may have been the result of carelessness or 
haste and thus have escaped his notice. It 
would be easy to prepare a long list of such mis- 
takes; but suffice it to say that, while spontaneity 
and truth in pictorial presentation are highly de- 
sirable qualities, harmony and unity of parts are 
traits of as great, if not of greater, importance; 
unless, of course, originality of conception is the 
dominating feature of the picture. The partici- 
pant in a pictorial competition who is merely an 
impromptu camerist, and who uses his camera 
only casually and never seriously, should re- 
member that a lucky, felicitous snapshot does 
not usually take precedence over the well- 
ordered pictorial composition that may be 
less striking in thematic novelty. Praise from 
sympathetic, well-meaning friends is not always 
a safe criterion of the supposed merits of a pic- 
ture sent to us for publication or for a competi- 
tion; consequently the reversal of that opinion 
by the Puoto-Era jury ought not to be taken to 
heart too seriously by the disappointed worker. 
If the ambitious contributor or exhibitor lacks 
experience, or has not been a good student, he 
cannot expect his productions to be on a level 
with those of conscientious, well-trained and 
painstaking workers. Standard books on picto- 
rial composition are available to the serious- 
minded worker; so are reliable periodicals and 
good examples of artistic photography. Ways 
and means for artistic improvement are abun- 
dant, and available to the aspiring camerist. 


Apropos of prints that have received Honor- 
able Mention in PHoto-Era competitions during 
the past few years, one of the rules is that, al- 
though such prints remain the property of the 
Publisher with the right to reproduce them in 
these pages, at any future time, they will be 
returned to the owners at their request. Of 
course, this refers to special exigencies such as 
the loss of the original negative, inability to du- 
plicate a specially fine print, or a rare oppor- 
tunity to dispose of it profitably. The Publisher 
desires only to be considerate and fair. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. . 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

83. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Domestic Pets Competition 
Closed November 30, 1919 


First Prize: Dr. A. H. Cordier. 
Second Prize: M. G. Dieterich. 
Third Prize: Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 

Honorable Mention: W. 'T. Adderley, Ross W. Baker, 
Harry Beeler, Nathaniel E. Brooks, Charles Burrows, 
Winn W. Davidson, J. T. Dimbleby, Maude Lee El- 
dridge, A. L. Estey, Dr. John Inglis Habben, Rev. 
Leon M. Linden, C. E. McGlaughlin, Herbert C. Mohr, 
Alexander Murray, Lewis R. Murray, Ralph F. Rhodes, 
J. Herbert Saunders, Joseph Coburn Smith, John M. 
Stafford, Edward Terribile, C. B. Weed, Paul Wierum, 
Leopold Zwarg. 

Subjects for Competition—1920 
“Twilight-Pictures.” Closes January 31. 
“*Still-Life.” Closes February 28. 
“‘Nature-Studies.” Closes March 31. 

“Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 

“‘Miscellaneous.”” Closes May 31. 

“‘Speed-Pictures.” Closes June 30. 

“Rural Scenes.” Closes July 31. 

“‘Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 

““Outdoor-Genres.”’ Closes September 30. 

“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 

“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 

“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, continue to ignore some of the 
rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? Besides, the Editors 
are too busy with other matters to stop to write to 
the careless competitor for missing information. 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part if they will 
do theirs. 
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THE FARMER’S PETS 


DR. A. H. CORDIER 


FIRST PRIZE — DOMESTIC PETS 


Telephoto Lenses for Professional Work 


As a body, professional photographers do not seem 
to have taken very kindly to telephoto lenses, evi- 
dently considering them only fit for amateur “stunts,” 
such as making large pictures of clock-dials and weather- 
cocks at a distance of half a mile or so. This feeling 
has, I believe, been created to a great extent by the 
specimen pictures published by the lens-makers, who 
are naturally eager to demonstrate to the utmost the 
capabilities of their instruments. It will, perhaps, 
help the professional to a better understanding of the 
telephoto lens if we consider it as an ordinary lens of 
greater focal length than usual, but needing only ordi- 
nary camera-extensions—a lens, too, of which the focal 
length is adjustable, so that images on different scales 
may be obtained from the same standpoint. It will 
then be recognized that such a lens is a valuable tool 
in the hands of a practical man. 

As many photographers have never troubled their 
heads about this kind of lens, it may be necessary to 
explain that in its simplest form it closely resembles 
one tube of an ordinary opera-glass—that is to say, 
it has a positive lens in front and a negative lens 
behind, with some arrangement for varying the dis- 
tance between them. As a matter of fact, although 
not properly corrected for photography, it is possible 
to make very passable telephotographs with an opera- 
glass fixed on an ordinary camera. There is rather a 
large variety of sizes and models issued by different 
optical firms, but they may be divided into three classes: 


First, non-adjustable—i.e., fixed focal length telephoto 
lenses,’ such as the Telecentric and Bistelar; second, 
telephoto lenses with an adjustment for varying the 
focal length, such as the Zeiss Magnar, Dallmeyer Adon, 
and others; and, third, portrait, rapid rectilinear, and 
anastigmat lenses, fitted with a telephoto-attachment, 
which can be screwed on in a moment, when needed, 
without at other times interfering with the usual work 
of the lens. 

The first class is usually of low magnifying-power, 
and differs little from an ordinary lens in its manipula- 
tion. It is extensively used on reflex and other cameras 
for rapid. exposures, and in some cases the large 
aperture (F/5.6) permits of portraiture in the studio. 
It should be noted that, in common with all telephoto 
lenses, the plate covered is small in relation to the 
focal length used. 

The second class is useful for a wider range of sub- 
jects when rapidity of action is not essential. The 
little Adon is a well-known example of this type, and 
although simple in construction, is capable of much 
useful work. I therefore take it as a type to illustrate 
the working of telephoto lenses in general. The 
front or positive lens has a focal length of 41% inches, 
and the back lens a negative or minus focus of 244 
inches. By varying the distance between these by 
means of the rack-adjustment we have a wide range 
of focal lengths. Thus with a camera-extension of 
5 inches we have an equivalent focal length of 1414 
inches and a maximum aperture of F/13, the plate 
covered being 314 x 414. At 11 inches camera-exten- 
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DOMESTIC PETS 


OUR KITTEN 


sion the focal length is 261% inches. the aperture F/26, 
and the plate covered about 6x8. At 20 inches 
extension the focal length is 441% inches, the aperture 
F/44, and the plate covered 12x15. These figures 
give a general idea of what a moderate-power tele- 
photo lens will do. 

The third class is usually of somewhat similar power 
to the Adon, as it commonly consists of a combination of 
a positive lens of any convenient focal length, with a 
negative lens of half its focal length, although for special 
work negative lenses having a focal length one-fourth 
that of the positive may be used. Such a combination 
is termed a high-power lens, as it gives a proportionately 
larger image with the same camera-extension. I am 
purposely avoiding the term “magnifications,” as this 
I consider has led to misunderstanding in the past. 
The equivalent focal length at the time of exposure is 
the point of interest to the photographer who does not 
care whether it results from three magnifications as 
compared with one lens or six with another. 

The manipulation of a telephoto lens is quite simple, 
and the only difference from the ordinary procedure 
is that focusing is best done by using the rack and 
pinion of thé lens-attachment instead of that of the 


M. G. DIETERICH 


camera. With a moderate-power attachment—that 
is to say, one-half the focal length of the positive—the 
equivalent focal length is twice the camera-extension— 
measured from the back surface of the negative lens— 
plus the focal length of a positive lens. Thus, when 
using an 8-inch rectilinear fitted with a 4-inch negative 
lens, we have at an extension of 16 inches an equiva- 
lent focal length of 40 inches, and so on for all other 
sizes. The focal length in this case being increased 
five-fold, the F/No. on the iris must be multiplied five 
times, so that F/8 temporarily becomes F/40. Hav- 
ing decided upon the camera-extension, all that is 
needed is to rack the sliding tube of the attachment in 
or out until a sharp image is obtained. This must 
be done very slowly, much in the same way as when 
using the coarse adjustment of a microscope, or there is 
danger of passing and repassing the point of sharp 
definition without knowing it. It might be imagined 
that with apertures of F/40 or less long exposures 
would be required, but these are greatly reduced by 
another factor, the distance between lens and subject, 
so that in many cases half or even a quarter the 
exposure indicated by a meter for an object, say, at 
36 feet, would be sufficient. 
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JACK AND JILL 


DR. J. B. PARDOE 


THIRD PRIZE— DOMESTIC PETS 


A color-screen usually adds considerably to the 
brilliancy of the result when distant views have to 
be dealt with, but it is not necessary for near sub- 
jects in which there is no perceptible haze over the 
deepest shadows. 

Plates which give density readily are the best for 
this class of work, and I have found the “ordinary” 
and slow ortho plates preferable to extra rapid makes. 
The Imperial Special Rapid is about the fastest plate 
I should recommend. 

Development usually takes longer than for close-up 
views. A full-strength developer should be used and 
development carried on until all action ceases. I have 
turned a plate face down supported by four bits of 
glass in the corners in a normal pyro-soda solution, 
containing a little bromide-solution to prevent chemical 
fog, and left it for forty-five minutes, the resulting 
negative being an excellent one. 

The applications of the telephoto lens are many 
and varied, and cover a much wider field than is 
generally imagined. In ordinary view-work its value 
is obvious as its elasticity of focal length enables a 
subject to be made from the most advantageous stand- 
point upon any desired scale, so that the proper amount 
can be included upon any size of plate. For archi- 
tectural details it is unrivaled, whether the result is 
a fine piece of carving for study or illustration, or a 
piece of faulty work, cracked or subsided for use in a 
legal action. When the London tubes were projected 
the houses under which the tunnels would pass were 
carefully surveyed and telephotographs taken of all 
existing cracks or distortions before commencing work. 
In quite another field of study, photographs of statues 
scores of feet above the ground were taken for the pur- 
pose of identifying them as the work of the same artist, 
mannerisms being clearly shown in the prints. 


For catalog-work, especially of small articles which 
have to be depicted in their full size, or nearly so, the 
telephoto lens is again a winner. Let anyone compare 
a print of a snuff-box taken full size with, say, a 12-inch 
lens and a telephoto at 20 inches camera-extension. 
For flower-photography the telephoto is excellent, 
much greater depth of definition being obtainable, 
and some lenses add a slight softness to the outlines 
which gives a better idea of the texture than the dead 


‘sharp images usually obtained. 


For portraiture its use is somewhat limited on 
account of the small working aperture of most models, 
but the Telecentric makes an excellent portrait-lens. 
Lenses upon the same principle are, I believe, to be 
placed upon the market by two other firms. 

The foregoing is not in any way intended to give 
full working instructions, but rather to outline the 
properties and uses of the telephoto lens to those who 
have hitherto neglected it. Several excellent books 
have been issued on the subject, and these can be 
referred to for fuller information. 

Practicus, in The British Journal. 


Spoiled Negatives 


FirtTEEN or sixteen spoiled glass-negatives, put back 
into the box in which they were supplied, and wrapped 
up in newspaper to make them fit the box, form a very 
useful weight. The box itself may be neatly covered 
with bookbinder’s cloth glued on. A few such weights 
are very serviceable when mounting prints. A piece of 
clean glass, glued to the bottom outside, gives a per- 
fectly smooth surface, which is sometimes advantageous. 

Artuur Forp, in The Amateur Photographer. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


Copyright, 1914, Kenneth Hartley 


TIGER LILY 


Copyright, 1914, Kenneth Hartley 


SMALL-LEAVED SAXIFRAGE 


KENNETH HARTLEY 


Advanced Competition—Nature-Studies 
Closes March 31, 1920 


PxuotoGraPHy and Nature—what tremendous op- 
portunities await the person who understands and 
loves them both! Whether a man uses a camera or 
a box of paints to express the art within him, he usually 
turns to nature for his truest and highest inspiration. 
In this competition the grandeur of snow-capped peaks 
is to give place to a more intimate, yet none the less 
beautiful, study of flowers, birds, animals and reptiles 
in their native habitats. Contestants are asked to 
pick out individual specimens and to portray these 
truthfully, artistically and in their native environment. 
The beautiful flower-studies by Kenneth Hartley on 
this page, illustrate convincingly what may be done 
by the intelligent camerist, although Mr. Hartley 
does not claim to have exhausted the artistic possibili- 
ties of his subjects. I advise every prospective entrant 
in this competition to read thoroughly the article, 
“The Wild Flowers of Pike’s Peak,” by Kenneth 
Hartley in June, 1915, Pooto-Era. It will be a source 
of much practical help and a splendid inspiration. 


The reference to Mr. Hartley’s beautiful article leads 
me to suggest that those who seek a prize in this com- 
petition will do well to re-read articles on nature- 
photography by Chester A. Reed, May, 1910; Edwin 
A. Roberts, May, 1916; Lehman Wendell, September, 
1916; Guy A. Bailey, May, 1917; R. A. Buchanan, 
January, 1918; Bertran F. Hawley, September, 1918; 
Francis Hobart Herrick, April, 1919; William S. Davis, 
March, 1919; Beatrice B. Bell, November, 1919. 
Moreover, a careful study of the pictures made by these 
workers and by Fannie T. Cassidy, George Alexander, 
E. Louise Marillier, Katherine Bingham, H. R. Decker 
and others will be invaluable to the camerist who is 
really eager to obtain beautiful nature-studies. 

The camera-and-lens equipment needed for nature- 
photography varies, obviously, for financial and tech- 
nical reasons. However, costly paraphernalia is not 
required by the average worker unless he intends to 
photograph very small insects or animal-organisms. 
Many very beautiful and artistic nature-studies have 
been made with an ordinary roll-film box or folding- 
camera and a fifty-cent portrait-lens slipped over the 
lens on the camera. However, in nature-photography 
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—of whatever branch the camerist may select—it is 
of advantage to have a plate-camera with a double- or 
triple-extension bellows and a good anastigmat lens of 
a convertible type. With such an outfit, the worker 
is able to approach his subject conveniently and hence 
obtain pictures of scientific and artistic value. The 
ability to focus on the groundglass is a great help for 
accuracy in nature-photography is important. A 
reflecting-camera may be used successfully provided 
it have sufficient bellows-extension for the particular 
branch of nature-photography that the camerist may 
select. Again, let me emphasize the fact that it is 
not the camera but the person behind it who is mostly 
responsible for the failure or the success of nature, or 
any other kind of photography. 

It will be remembered that in my article on the 
Still-Life Competition, I referred to the hackneyed 
themes of the overturned basket of fruit and the vase 
filled with flowers. In this competition there is a 
strong tendency toward flower-studies and nothing else. 
This is not due to flowers being any easier to photo- 
graph than a toad; but to a pre-conceived idea that a 
flower-study is the alpha and omega of nature-study 
photography. Really, to make a flower-study out-of- 
doors, as Mr. Hartley has done, is no mean achieve- 
ment. Let those who doubt this statement make the 
attempt! Nevertheless, commendable as the pictures 
may be, there are still numberless subjects that are 
equally interesting and beautiful. 

How many of my readers with camera in hand have 
strolled along the shores of a small lake and noted the 
hundreds of nature-subjects at every turn? A hillside 
is filled with possibilities. I remember well one after- 
noon that I devoted to the study of ants. It was in 
the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts and I had strug- 
gled through some scrub-oak to reach an open spot on 
the hillside in order to obtain a view of the surrounding 
country when I came upon an ant-hill nearly three feet 
high. Of course, there was much scurrying about as 
the ants sensed the possibility of my stepping upon 
their home; but as I stood there without making any 
threatening movement, they regained their composure 
and resumed their routine labors. Gradually, I crept 
nearer until I reached a convenient stone upon which 
I placed my camera and soon was able to focus the 
lens within a few inches of the ant-hill. The result of 
my attempt was a very good “close-up” of a section 
of the ant-hill showing several ants struggling to carry 
a large dead beetle to a safe place for future dismem- 
berment. It required over an hour to obtain this 
picture; but I can assure the reader that I enjoyed 
every moment of it. 

On another occasion, I desired to obtain a picture of 
a wily, old woodchuck that inhabited a hole in a stone- 
wall. I concealed myself and camera in some bushes, 
about fifteen feet away and to windward in order that 
the woodchuck’s acute sense of smell would not betray 
my presence. By removing the front combination of 
my convertible lens and focusing sharply on the hole, 
I was able to obtain a good record-picture of Mr. 
Woodchuck as he sat up preparatory to foraging for 
his evening-meal. In this case, I waited over two 
hours for the opportunity, although the opportune 
moment might have arrived much sooner. I had other 
interesting and profitable photographic experiences 
with chipmunks, rabbits, snakes, toads, turtles, insects 
and wild-flowers. Often, I suffered much physical dis- 
comfort from mosquitoes, flies, ants, and brambles— 
but the results were worth it. 

However, when it came to photographing birds, I 
suffered many bitter disappointments. Time and 
again, my subjects proved to be fairly tame but they 


would not sit on the particular twig upon which I had 
focused my camera or at the moment of exposure they 
would take flight. I had no equipment other than my 
camera and a long thread so that my results, such as 
they were, gave me much pleasure and satisfaction. 
(F. H. Herrick’s method of photographing song-birds 
as described and beautifully illustrated in his book, 
“The Home-Life of Wild Birds,” is the best ever de- 
vised. The book is out of print, but several copies may 
be had of PHoto-Era.) 

It is not my purpose to mention these incidents 
because of any technical or artistic interest they may 
possess but to use them merely to encourage the 
camerist to avail himself of similar opportunities. 
Moreover, the winter-season is filled with almost as 
many possibilities as the summer-season, and those who 
live in the northern part of the United States and 
Canada, need not despair of attractive material. 

Individual camerists vary in temperament, and for 
this reason may not take much interest in toads, 
turtles, snakes, beetles and kindred animal-life. 
Nevertheless, a study of the interesting articles by 
Lehman Wendell—especially the one, “‘ Nature-Studies 
With a Camera,” in October, 1919, PHoro-Era—vwill 
help to overcome this aversion to “creeping and crawl- 
ing things.” Another excellent article is the one by 
Beatrice B. Bell, “‘Cobweb-Photography,” in Novem- 
ber, 1919, PHoro-Era. There are virtually few op- 
portunities to photograph fish, unless the camerist is 
fortunate enough to photograph one as it leaps out of 
the water after a passing fly. The important point is 
to be ever on the alert and equipped, so as to lose no 
time to get into action. 

Although I have mentioned briefly the technical 
equipment that is suited to the making of nature- 
studies, I have said nothing of need of the artistic and 
mental preparation required. In my article, “‘ Voices 
of Nature and the Camera,” page 150, of March, 
1919, PHoro-Era, I called attention to the experience 
of a young lady who had “eyes but she saw not, and 
ears but she heard not” during a visit she paid my 
family while we were in a beautiful spot in the Berk- 
shire Hills. How her love of nature was aroused and 
what it meant to her for years afterward, illustrates my 
point that to photograph Nature we must love her. 
By that, I do not mean a superficial love that finds 
expression in trite remarks such as “isn’t that a grand 
flower”; “what a pretty mountain”; “look at that 
funny bird”; “my, what a gorgeous toadstool” and 
similar remarks. To love nature, as the true artist of 
the brush or camera should love her, is to “find tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones 
and good in everything.” 

In this love of nature must be included a feeling of 
kinship with our furred and feathered friends. They 
must be made to feel the warmth and genuineness of 
that love. Men like Thoreau, Burroughs, Muir and 
Van Dyke may be said to love nature deeply, and for 
that reason they were able to bring to thousands a 
realization of the beauties of field and forest and the 
life within them. It has been said, that nature never 
disappoints those who turn to her, and I know this to 
be true. 

Let the camerists who seek to receive a high position 
in this competition, take into consideration the mental, 
technical and artistic factors involved and strive to 
portray with the camera that which may bring a ray of 
sunshine into the lives of those about them. A senti- 
mental view of the matter, you say? Granted; but, 
after all, is not that which comes from the heart the 
highest and truest expression in music, literature, art or 
photography? A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


COMPETITION 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘“Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 334 
to and including 314 x 514 inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be- 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8., Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless they 
are packed with double thicknesses of stiff corrugated 
board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood-veneer. 
Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed November 30, 1919 


First Prize: Henry A. Pratt. 
Second Prize: G. A. Smith. 


Art and the Beginner 


For some unaccountable reason, many a beginner 
who is eager to excel in photography, attempts to 
master art-principles before he has acquired technical 
proficiency or even a working-knowledge of his camera. 
He seems to have an idea that to know the relative 
values of light and shade is of greater advantage than 
an accurate knowledge of the F-values of his lens. 
In a measure, this unfortunate state of affairs may 
be traced to photographic magazines, camera-clubs 
and individual advanced camerists who are contin- 
ually urging the need of artistic photographic expres- 
sion. This is all very well and serves a worthy purpose, 
but the beginner should defer the artistic utterance of 
his soul until such time as he can photograph the back 
fence without over or underexposing the plate. 

In my article, “The Photographic Awakening,” 
page 204 of April, 1919, PHoto-Era, I referred to my 
own experience with art during my photographic 
neophyte-days. Among other things I said, “‘My own 
tyro-days are still fresh in my mind, and I remember 
well my second photographic season. During the 
previous year I had done fairly well with my little 
Brownie, and in April of my second year I determined 
to improve my outfit and, likewise, myself. To this 
end, I purchased a folding hand-camera fitted with a 
good rapid rectilinear lens. ‘Surely,’ I reasoned to 
myself, ‘this new outfit will enable me to make rapid 
progress during this coming summer. Last year I 
learned how to develop and print my own pictures; 
this year I can devote to the study of composition, 
light and shade and the artistic work of other photog- 
raphers. In short, during my first season I mastered 
my camera and technical photography; now all that I 
need to do is to devote a season to the artistic princi- 
ples involved and I shall be master of the entire sub- 
ject.””” 

“To make a long story short, the time I expected to 
devote to the study of art-principles was given ex- 
clusively to the attempt to become proficient in the 
fine art of focusing! That second summer, I arrived in 
the country imbued with art; I lived, moved and had 
my being in the rarefied air of a genius about to bring 
a waiting world to his feet; but to save my life I could 
not produce a picture that was correctly focused. 
Finally I came back to earth. Art was all very well 
in its place; but it had no abiding-place with me the 
rest of that summer. Although a world still waits to 
be brought to my feet by my artistry I can focus a 
camera as well as any man!” 

My object in recalling this salutary experience is not 
to swerve the ambitious beginner from a laudable desire 
to advance artistically as quickly as he does tech- 
nically. However, I am sure that a moment’s reflec- 
tion will cause the beginner to appreciate the force 
of my appeal to master his photo-equipment before 
he attempts an incursion into the embattled Realm 
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PIKE’S PEAK 


HENRY A. PRATT 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


of Art. Say what you will, it is a battle—a conflict of 
many schools of artistic expression. Every con- 
testant has a right to be heard and, likewise, each one 
has a right to express his opinion. The artist of 
brush or camera who can win the approbation of the 
majority is usually acknowledged “to have arrived.” 
He who but gains the ear of the minority must retreat 
in good order and prepare for another assault at a 
later day. In both cases, technical mastery of equip- 
ment is assumed to be the starting-point. It does not 
and cannot have any bearing on the ultimate result, 
artistically, as far as the average jury of award is con- 
cerned. In short, the contestant is expected to be 
able to make a good negative and from it a good print. 
If this technically good print requires trimming, re- 
touching or other manipulation to make it artistically 
satisfactory—that is another matter and does not in- 
volve ‘a question of technical ability. 

In the foregoing paragraphs’ I have endeavored to 
set beginners and amateur photographers of one or two 
years’ experience to thinking seriously about their 
technical picture-making. If I have stirred them up 
to a realization of the responsibility that they shoulder 
to make good for their own sake and that of photog- 
raphy, I feel sure that in time they will agree with me. 
To-day photography is too much of a science and an 
art to be treated lightly; and the sooner that beginners, 
amateurs and professional photographers face this 
fact, the sooner will every one of them get more out of 
it. Those of us who try to keep in touch with photo- 
graphic progress throughout the world are more than 
ever convinced that photography is worthy of our 
deepest respect and our best in thought and deed. 
In photography—as in many other human activities— 
thorough ground-work in fundamentals ensures ulti- 
mate success. The remark attributed to Edison is 


true, “‘success is ten per cent inspiration and ninety 
per cent perspiration!” 

The first step toward the study of art-principles is 
to make a good print. The second, is to produce a 
picture with an appeal because of its sincerity and lack 
of “striving-for-an-effect.”” When a beginner can do 
these two things well, it is time enough for him to at- 
tempt the mastery of light, shade, line, mass, nuance 
and atmosphere. 

After all is said and done, one person’s opinion is as 
good as another's in art-appreciation provided that 
such a person has a sound knowledge of the rudiments 
of art. Because I do not like a picture, is no reason 
why it should be condemned. Either my criticism is 
justified because of a flagrant violation of the first prin- 
ciples of art or the composition is beyond my artistic 
ability to understand. As I have said in another arti- 
cle, ‘Because a thing is new and not espoused by the 
crowd, it does not follow that it is wrong or that it 
should be subjected to ridicule. There is one thing of 
which we can be sure, and that is that true merit wins 
a place in the sun despite every obstacle. If the ad- 
vanced workers are on the right track, criticism of 
whatever nature will but spur them on to greater ef- 
forts, and those of us who feel that we must see to 
believe, will be shown conclusively that ‘we have eyes 
but see not.’” 

The beginner who has mastered his camera and who 
‘an devote his attention to art without being ham- 
pered by the friction of imperfect technique, is ready to 
step forward. Then, he will realize that his days, 
weeks or months of monotonous “practicing” will 
enable him to delight his “audience” with the sin- 
cerity, beauty and harmony of his pictorial composi- 
tions. Is this not worth-while? 

A. B. 
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THE BRONX RIVER 


G. A. SMITH 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Tentative Development 


BeroreE it was ‘discovered that several negatives 
could be correctly developed together in a tank, 
photographers developed their negatives, usually 
singly, in a tray, says Kodakery. A common practice 
was to judge by the appearance of the image in the 
early stages of development whether the exposure the 
film or plate had received was correct or incorrect, and 
if, in the opinion of the photographer, the exposure was 
not correct, changes were made in the developer as 
soon as the exposure-error was discovered. These 
changes were made in the belief that the developer 
could counteract the effects of underexposure or over- 
exposure. This was a tentative or experimental 
method of development. 

Viewed in the light of modern knowledge, tentative 
development is a profitless procedure, not only because 
it is wasteful of time and chemicals, but chiefly because 
the theory on which the method is based has been 
proved erroneous. 

A negative is made by exposing a film or plate in a 
camera and then developing it. In discussing tenta- 
tive development we have, therefore, but two things to 
consider—exposure and development. 

The record the light makes on a film or plate is 
determined solely by the exposure. How much or how 
little of the light-record the finished negative contains 
is determined solely by development. The developer 
makes the latent image visible. Where the light has 
not acted there can be no image. Trying to coax out 
an image which is not latent in the film is a hopeless 
procedure, and the theory that by diluting the de- 
veloper, or by adding carbonate to the developer, in 
tentative development, more detail can be developed 
than by any other method, is erroneous. 

The companion theory, that bromide of potash will 


inerease contrast in an overexposed negative if it is 
added to the developer after the negative has been 
developed far enough to show that it really was over- 
exposed, is likewise erroneous. The image in an over- 
exposed negative flashes up so quickly in tentative 
development that the shadow detail usually becomes 
visible before one can discover that the negative was 
overexposed. If bromide is added to the developer after 
this shadow-detail has become visible it will slow the 
development but will have very little, if any, influence 
on the contrast of the negative. In order to increase 
the contrast the bromide must be added to the developer 
before the shadow-detail is visible. 

Since tentative development neither enables us to 
add detail to underexposed negatives nor contrast to 
overexposed negatives it offers no practical advantages 
whatever. By far the best method of developing nega- 
tives is to develop them for a given time, with a de- 
veloper of a given strength, at a given temperature. 
This is the method employed in tank-development. It 
is equally suitable for tray-development, though in 
tray-development it is advisable to use only one-third 
as much water in making up the developer and to de- 
velop for only one-third the length of time recom- 
mended for tank-development. When this method is 
applied to tray-development the difficulty in deciding 
when to stop development is eliminated. 

Strange as it may seem, when correctly exposed, 
underexposed and overexposed films are all developed 
together, for the same length of time in a tank, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions that are furnished, they 
will all make good prints, unless the incorrectly ex- 
posed ones were hopelessly underexposed or overex- 
posed. From hopelessly bad exposures it is mani- 
festly impossible to obtain good negatives by any 
known method of development. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


A Call for Practical Articles 


Tue editor of this department believes that there are 
many readers of Puoro-Era who will be glad to co- 
operate with him to make The Crucible an eminently 
helpful department and to widen its scope. To this 
end, we will offer each month a three-month subscrip- 
tion to any reader who contributes the most practical 
and helpful article of not more than three hundred 
words. We are specially desirous to receive items that 
are new, technical and of scientific value. The present 
discussion of the reversal of the photographic image is 
an example of the sort of material that will be wel- 
comed. Contributions, other than the winning article, 
that possess sufficient merit will be published with full 
credit to the author. It is not necessary that contri- 
butions be of special literary merit, as the editor will 
edit—when necessary—all material submitted to this 
department. Although items of technical interest are 
desired, we do not desire articles that involve highly 
scientific chemical and technical formule or to discuss 
subjects in language that is incomprehensible to the 
average amateur or professional photographer. In 
short, it is the editor’s aim to make this department 
unusually interesting and to avoid “dry-as-dust”’ arti- 
cles that would interest only the trained chemist or 
physicist. The hearty co-operation of every reader 
of Puoro-Era is asked in order that we may make 
this department of exceptional practical value and 
interest at the very outset. 


Reversal of Image in Dish-Development 


Wir regard to this question, a worker records his 
experience in a recent issue of The British Journal. 
One night, he was developing a roll of films (Kodak) 
with Certinal developer, and white light struck one 
end of the film. After the film was fixed, he noticed 
that the two end-exposures were positives. He won- 
dered why. He developed another Kodak film in the 
same developer and towards the end of development 
allowed light to play on film for about a minute, still 
passing through the developer. Result—all positives. 
The exposures were all outdoor ones. 

He had reversal of the image on one or two occasions 
where no light has penetrated, but only within the last 
six months. He thinks that it may be the emulsion 
used is different from that of last year, perhaps some 
improved method of Kodak’s or possibly may be due 
to developer. 


Practical Suggestions 


Tue following paragraphs contain much of practical 
value and are reprinted from Studio-Light, the up- 
to-the-minute professional photographers’ house-organ 
issued by the Eastman Kodak Company. 

If your negatives have a slight veil of fog, look for 
the trouble in your lens. A dusty lens will give a 
scatter of light that will cause a general fog that is 
very destructive to negative-quality. 

If your lens is perfectly clean look for bright pieces 
of metal or wood inside the camera and go over these 
with a dead-black paint. There must be no glossy 


surfaces inside the camera, no matter how black they 


may be. 

When the fog extends over the margins of the 
negative that are protected by the rabbets of the 
plate or film-holders it is evident that the fog is not a 
fault of camera or holders. The trouble must then be 
looked for in the darkroom. Our method of de- 
termining whether or not any outside light reaches the 
film or plate while it is developing is very ingenious. 
Place a mirror in the position occupied by the de- 
veloping-tray and with all lights extinguished examine 
the mirror for any reflection of light. It may be that 
light from outside reaches the developing-tray from a 
source which cannot be seen except from the position 
of the developing-tray. If this is the case such light 
will be seen in the mirror. 

If the darkroom-light is unsafe, the passage of 
actinic rays can be detected by placing an unexposed 
plate in the tray in total darkness, laying one or two 
coins on it at the same time. If the darkroom-light is 
turned on and the developer applied, the presence of 
fog should be detected in five or six minutes by the 
production of outlines of the coins when they are re- 
moved. 

Tests for the safety of a darkroom should always be 
made at the distance from the light at which the de- 
veloping-tray is used. A light may be safe for develop- 
ing at a distance of four feet and altogether unsafe at 
two feet. In fact there is no light that is perfectly 
safe for an indefinite time. For this reason the safest 
light-filters, Wrattan Safelights, have been given a 
standard of safety which permits of a plate being 
developed at three feet from the light. 


Formule for Reducers 


Tue subject of reduction is always of interest and a 
contributor to Kodakery offers several excellent sug- 
gestions and formule. 

Farmer’s reducer has probably been more extensively 
used than any other, as it was introduced long before 
the others were known. The writer, however, prefers 
the action of permanganate to that of red prussiate 
used in Farmer’s reducer because very few negatives 
can be improved by reduction unless they were over- 
developed, and, if they were overdeveloped with pyro 
they usually have a pyro-stain. Permanganate re- 
moves this stain and thus makes less reduction neces- 
sary. Farmer’s reducer does not remove pyro-stain, so 
that its action is only of benefit in the removing of 
silver. 

The permanganate-reducer is especially convenient 
for the amateur who does not care to weigh out and 
mix the separate chemicals. This reducer can be ob- 
tained, in small glass-tubes, from dealers, but the others 
must be made up by the photographer himself. 

Negatives that are to be reduced should be placed 
in water for about twenty minutes before they are 
immersed in any reducing-solution. 

The tray in which a negative is being reduced should 
be rocked gently to ensure uniform action of the re- 
ducer. 

No reducer that is mixed, ready for use, will keep 
in good working-condition for any length of time. 
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and after it has been once used it should be discarded. 
It is economy to use a fresh solution for each negative. 

If a negative is still too dense, after it has been re- 
duced, the process of reduction can be repeated. All 
the chemicals must, of course, be washed out of the 
negative before the second reduction is undertaken. 

The hands should always be washed after using 
reducers as some of the chemicals of which they are 
composed are poisonous. 

Avoirdupois weight is used in the following formule: 


Farmer’s REDUCER 
For removing an equal amount of silver from all 
parts of a negative. 
Hyposulphite of Soda........... 1 ounce 
After the Hypo has been dissolved add just enough 
Red Prussiate of Potash to make the solution a lemon- 
yellow color. 
The negative must be washed thoroughly after it 
has been reduced. 
PrRMANGANATE REDUCER 
For removing a little more silver from the dense 
than from the thin parts of a negative. 


SOLUTION A 


Permanganate of Potash......... 24 grains 
SOLUTION B 
Sulphuric Acid, C.P............ 24 minims or 
drops 


Take 1 dram A, 2 drams B, and 8 ounces water. 
When the negative has been sufficiently reduced im- 
merse it in a fresh acid fixing-bath and leave it there 
for a few minutes after all the color which the reducer 
may have imparted to the negative has disappeared. 
Then wash the negative thoroughly. 


PeRSULPHATE REDUCER 


For removing much more silver from the dense than 
from the thin parts of a negative. 


Persulphate of Ammonia........ ounce 

Sulphuric Acid, C. P............ 20 minims or 
drops 


The speed with which this reducer acts increases as 
reduction proceeds. The appearance of a trace of 
milkiness, when a negative is being reduced, indicates 
that reduction is speeding up. At this stage the nega- 
tive must be closely watched, and it should be taken 
out of the reducer just before enough silver has been 
removed, quickly rinsed and immediately immersed in a 
fresh acid fixing-bath, where it should be left for a few 
minutes, and then thoroughly washed. The impor- 
tance of thorough washing cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. 

Just when to stop the reduction can only be learned 
from experience, and those who have had no experience 
with this reducer should experiment with negatives 
that are of no value before attempting to reduce one 
that is valuable. 

A negative that has been reduced too much with 
persulphate is too flat, because the contrast has been 
removed and it cannot be replaced by any method 
known. 

ProportionaL Repucer 

For removing silver from a negative in proportion to 

its density. For instance, if 25°% is removed from the 


highlights, 25% will be removed from the halftones, 
and 25% from the shadows. 


SOLUTION A 
Permanganate of Potash........ 2 grains 
10% Solution of Sulphuric 
SOLUTION B 
32 ounces 
Persulphate of Ammonia........ 1 ounce 


Take 1 part A and 3 parts B. This will usually re- 
duce the negative sufficiently in 3 minutes’ time. After 
the negative has been reduced it must be rinsed and 
then given a 5-minute immersion in a 1% solution of 
Metabisulphite of Potash, or Bisulphite of Soda, after 
which it must be thoroughly washed. 


Local Toning of Bromides 


Most people are aware that self-toning collodion- 
papers can be toned locally to a cool grayish tint by 
painting the parts which are intended to be of this 
color with a strong solution of common salt before 
immersing the print in the usual fixing-solution, states 
the British Journal. But it has perhaps not suggested 
itself to many that it is easy to do the same thing with 
bromide prints, the only difference being that the brush- 
work is done upon the parts which are to be of a sepia 
tone, the image as developed furnishing the grays. All 
that has to be done is to apply the ordinary bleaching- 
solution of ferricyanide and bromide to such parts 
that are to be toned, taking care to keep accurately to 
the outlines. After washing, which should be done 
with a copious supply from a rose, immerse in the 
sulphide-solution as usual. If by an accident the 
bleacher has gone beyond the proper limits, the black 
color can be restored by careful application of an 
amidol developer with a clean brush, and rinsing well 
before sulphiding. The process may not have any 
great value from an artistic point of view, but there 
are occasions on which it may be useful to be able to 
differentiate between different parts of a print by means 
of color. 


Lens-Caps 


Nowapays, exposures made with the lens-cap are 
by no means so common as they were years ago, re- 
marks The British Journal, and frequently we find ex- 
pensive lenses devoid of these fittings. But, quite 
apart from their use as a means of exposing plates, a 
well-made cap should be regarded as inseparable from 
a good lens when the instrument is not in use, even if 
attached to the camera; whereas, if it is usually taken 
off and stored separately, a cap should be fitted over 
each end as a protective measure. In this respect the 
modern shallow hood of the anastigmat lens seems to 
demand the protection afforded by the cap far more 
than did its predecessors of thirty years ago, when the 
hood of the instrument allowed the glasses to be set far 
back. Speaking of lens-caps reminds us that many of 
the present-day photographers cannot make an ex- 
posure with the cap without running a serious risk of 
blurring the negative through shaking of the camera. 
Some time ago we saw a photographer, whose roller- 
blind shutter had failed him, take off his lens-cap to 
make an exposure with a sudden wrenching motion. 
The correct way is to remove the cap with a gentle 
circular screwing-off action, lifting it in an upward 
direction, and thus to some extent equalizing the ex- 
posure of sky and foreground if the subject is a land- 
scape. The knack is well worth cultivating. 
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ERS TO QUERIES 


F. C. K.—Optical glass is affected to a greater 
or lesser degree by light and atmospheric con- 
ditions. Some glasses are more sensitive than others. 
As a rule, the anastigmat lenses are apt to be affected 
more than cheaper lenses because high-grade lenses 
receive a higher polish. It must be remembered that 
highly polished optical glass closely resembles highly 
polished steel in that light and moisture cause corro- 
sion. In some cases, lenses that are protected care- 
fully never show discoloration or other defects—even 
after years of service. The photographer should see 
to it that his lens is always capped or otherwise pro- 
tected from light and moisture when it is not in use. 
You should never leave a camera and its lens exposed 
to direct sunlight, for by so doing you may not only 
fog the unexposed plates or films, but cause serious 
damage to the lens. 

W. O. C.—There are three general types of 
lens-construction mentioned in lens-catalogs. 
An unsymmetrical lens is one whose front or back com- 
bination, usually, may not be used alone. A symmetri- 
cal lens is one which permits the use alone of either 
front or back combination. As a rule, both are of 
the same focus. A convertible lens is one in which the 
front combination is of a different focus from that 
of the back combination—thus giving three focal 
lengths in the same lens. To illustrate: an unsymmet- 
rical lens might be of 6-inch focus only; a symmetrical 
lens of 6-inch and 12-inch focus; and a convertible 
lens of 6-inch, 9-inch and 14-inch focus. 

J. S. R.—With regard to a Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat F/6.8 lens as compared to the newer 
low-priced F/7.5 lens, we beg to state that if you 
intend to confine your photographic work within the 
scope of an ordinary roll-film camera, and do not in- 
tend to use the lens to copy, enlarge, do telephoto or 
wide-angle work, we believe that the lower-priced F/7.5 
lens will meet your requirements efficiently. 

On the other hand, if you intend to do several kinds 
of photographic work with a long bellows-extension, 
rising-and-falling front and other attachments for seri- 
ous photography, we believe the B. & L. Plastigmat 
will serve you to better advantage. The F/7.5 lenses 
are specially made for use on roll-film cameras and for 
that purpose they are in most respects equivalent to 
the high-priced lenses; but should you use one of these 
lenses on a different equipment, such as a high-grade 
long-extension plate-camera, the lenses would not cover 
satisfactorily, nor would they serve you as well. 

M. K. W.—It is not necessary to cut apart 
roll-film negatives to dry. It is customary to keep 
the negatives in the strip until developing, fixing, 
washing and drying are finished, then each negative is 
cut off ready to print. Some prefer to cut the exposures 
in order to develop each negative by itself. However, 
this is of no particular advantage unless the various 
exposures are of such a nature as to require individual 
attention. The modern developing-tank and the cor- 
rect amount of developer will usually take care of all 
ordinary variations of exposure. 

Ss. D. O.—Whether or not the use of F/3.5 
anastigmat lenses is to be advised generally is 
a debated question. The great speed of the 
lens permits exposures to be made under conditions 


which would render slower lenses useless. On the other 
hand, how many times does the average amateur- 
photographer attempt to make pictures under condi- 
tions which an F/6.3 or F/4.5 lens would not take 
care of efficiently? When all is said and done, the 
advisability of using an F/3.5 lens is a question to be 
decided by the individual. An important factor in the 
decision should be the ability of the amateur to use 
such a lens successfully. 

W. K. B.—A shutter-speed of 1/300 of a second 
will stop all ordinary moving objects. Without 
a doubt the focal-plane shutter is the most efficient for 
high-speed photography. However, successful diving, 
running, baseball, football and airplane pictures have 
been made with a between-the-lens shutter working at 
a maximum speed of 1/300 of a second. In making 
speed-pictures with a between-the-lens shutter the 
photographer should select his angle of view carefully, so 
as to avoid having the subject pass the camera at right 
angles. 

C. K. O.—Most shutters may vary in speed if 
turned on their sides or inverted. This possibil- 
ity should not be overlooked, particularly when en- 
gaged in making important pictures. The variation 
may not be very great, and probably in most cases 
the camerist would experience no trouble. If roller- 
blind or focal-plane shutters are being used it is well to 
make sure that the tension-spring has been tightened 
sufficiently to close the shutter—no matter in what 
position it may be held. 

J. H.—Development of negatives by the glass- 
positive methods. Make your glass-positive by 
contact, as you would a lantern-slide or window-trans- 
parency, and from that make as many negatives as 
you wish. If you wish to make enlarged negatives, 
first make an enlarged positive in the enlarging camera 
by any of the light-sources that are popular and effect- 
ive. Many professionals make these enlarged positives 
by direct daylight—a very simple matter—and from 
these enlarged positives make contact negatives. 

J. S.—Drying unwashed negatives and prints 
after fixing is not to be recommended, unless this is 
done in a darkened room. Without going deeply into 
the chemistry: of the matter, we should say that plates 
or prints that have been fixed but have not been 
properly washed should not be exposed to bright light 
to dry and, after a lapse of many hours, thoroughly 
washed in the hope of removing every trace of hypo. 

The way is to proceed as advised and then to wash 
them for many hours, as long as they need ordinary 
light. 

Our suggestion would be to dry them in a darkened 
room and afterwards wash them thoroughly in ordinary 
light; because hypo, remaining in the film, will be 
acted upon by bright light and affect the print or nega- 
tive, more or less. 

F. J. K.—We regret not to know of what 
Hypono is composed, but it is undoubtedly one of 
the Peroxides, although not HeO2. It has no bad 
effect on the film, except when used too strong with 
soft water when it has a tendency to soften the film. 
This is remedied by using it at half strength. How- 
ever, the average user will find that Hypono may be 
used successfully by following the directions explicitly. 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a six-month subscription to Paoto-ErRA 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. 


I cer a “keyed-up” sensation when I look at this 
print for fear that the woman will fall off the porch 
backwards. The face before the post is good, as the 
eye enters at the bottom, inspects the baby, goes up 
the vertical lines of the post, and on to the woman’s 
face, down her body, and back up through the baby 
again, confining the interest. The print appears to be 
out of focus. Whether or not mama is saying 
“Naughty, put it back!” or “Baby wanta apple?” 
is a mystery to me. The dark house on the right is 
distracting; the repetition of verticals at the left is 
very bad, and the child’s face in front of the edge of 
the banister is also bad. This print would have been 
much better with more contrast, made in the sun. The 
shading is good, and the lighting on the woman’s face 
is good. The print contains a good idea, but it could 
have been carried out to better advantage. 


FreperIcK C, Davis. 


THE tones in this picture are the most beautiful I 
have seen in a very long time. The exposure being 
ample, it laid the foundation for expert handling in 
development and printing, and the result is a strik- 
ing example of harmony of rare quality. The post, as 
it appears in relation to the lady’s face, although per- 
haps, not a fault, is, in my judgment a slight imper- 
fection, which, however, could not have been avoided. 
Besides, the unusual excellence of the picture can well 
carry that small burden, as well as the slight lack of 
satisfying definition in the child’s face. The original- 
ity of the conception merits high praise. 

LynpseY Bourke. 


I am tempted to speak of this picture as it would 
seem to a person of ordinary art-appreciation who 
knows nothing about the shortcomings—or longcom- . 
ings—of photographic lenses. Admitting the high 
price of leather, why stress it in art? The lady’s shoes 
and her bag are well made, but what is the object of 
the picture—to show shoes to advantage? The child 
probably has eyes; but the photograph gives only the 
vaguest suggestion of those important appendages of 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


the human face. Her slippers are clear and distinct, 
but her countenance—mais, que voulez-vous? The at- 
mospheric conditions must have been peculiar and I 
doubt if many such phenomena have ever been seen 
by meteorologists: A fog on a clear day that blurs ob- 
jects not more than twenty-five feet away. The angu- 
larity of the chief lines is displeasing: pillars, railing, 
sidewalk, angle of arms, sharpness of the woman’s face. 
Undoubtedly a pleasing memento for the family 
album; but as a work of art, to my mind, it is not as 
successful. I suggest that another attempt be made. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


In the photograph presented for criticism this month, 
attention is directed strongly to the diverging lines of 
the porch-railing and pillars, taking the interest away 
from the subject of the picture. The child’s pose is 
good, but would be better if turned slightly to show 
a little more of the face, also a position or pose should 
be chosen showing the child with more than one arm. 
The woman’s pose seems somewhat stiff, especially the 
right arm which is too much in silhouette against a 
light background. The curves in the lower part of the 
front of the dress give an awkward suggestion to the 
pose. The technical work is good with interest tend- 
ing to center on the child. The subject is interesting 
and excellent in conception and arrangement. 


Joun C. CLEMENT. 


Tuis picture has a look that I have learned to know 
in photographs made in the shade when the sun is low. 
It may not be underexposure; but without longer ex- 
posure and vigorous development such pictures are apt 
to lack snap on account of the dull light. Unless the 
composition is particularly fortunate, such groups look 
better with a generous amount of picture-space around 
the figures; it gives a miniature-effect with improved 
depth of focus which this picture needs. The focus 
should be placed nearer the foreground. 

The lady’s head would bump the top of the picture 
if she stood up and it is placed awkwardly in reference 
to the pillar. The white line along her profile should 
be subdued. Omission of the black purse would allow 
the hand more freedom and concentrate interest on the 
rival black of the basket. The child’s expression is not 


particularly happy. Wixn W. Davinson. 


“Tank You” for a most delightful bit of home-por- 
traiture, a picture to look at and admire long before 
criticising. As this is to be a criticism, would it be too 
much to suggest that if the basket were lightened in 
tone it would not break the light-to-dark gradation 
across the picture of the foreground as contrasted to 
the dark-to-light gradation of the background? The 
data state that the picture was trimmed. It might 
have been better to leave a little more sky and further 
emphasize the diminutiveness of the child. 

E. R. Morton. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


In contemplating a portrait of George Washington, 
the true American generally is satisfied when he ac- 
knowledges him as the genius of the War of American 
Independence and as the Father of his Country. On 
every February the twenty-second, the orator extols 
the virtues of George Washington as the soldier, the 
statesman and the administrator, and holds him up to 
the youth of America as an example worthy to be fol- 
lowed. But this isnot enough. We are facing a situa- 
tion to-day, that calls for the manifestation of pure, 
exalted patriotism, the exercise and protection of 
American rights and privileges, and the preservation 
and enactment of the Constitution of the United States. 
This is the sort of Americanism for which George Wash- 
ington fought so courageously and so bravely until the 
surrender of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, which termi- 
nated the Revolutionary War. He was for his country 
first, last and always—fearless, highminded and incor- 
ruptible; and no president is fit to be mentioned in 
comparison who has forgotten his solemn pledge to 
respect and obey the Constitution and to protect the 
rights of every American in whatever part of the world 
he may be. 

When, therefore, we celebrate Washington’s birth- 
day, in 1920, let us not only pay tribute to those qual- 
ities of heart and mind that earned for him the title 
“The Father of his Country,” but select for our next 
standard-bearer, and chief executive of this great na- 
tion, a man who has proved by his acts in public and 
private life that he is worthy the high office filled by so 
loyal a patriot as George Washington. 

Data to picture on the front cover: Copy of Gilbert 
Stuart’s Washington, made fifty-three years ago by 
Josiah Johnson Hawes and first used as a frontispiece 
in February, 1906, Pooto-Era. “As an example of the 
durability of the photographic print it is of priceless 
value to photographers and as a sample of the perma- 
nence of the early photographic processes it would be 
hard to excel. Rivaling even the carbon-process, the 
tones and color-values of this wonderful silver-print, 
after the lapse of half a century, are in as excellent a 
state of preservation as on the day it was made.” 

The frontispiece is an admirable figure-study—a little 
boy simulating a rural character. “The Farmer’s 
Boy” invites admiration by reason of the exceptionally 
successful technique. The pose assumes the pyramidal 
form of composition with commendable fluency of line, 
and the color-values and scale of gradations are so 
good throughout, as to call for special praise. I have 
always advocated the preference of models whose 
costume offered opportunities for harmony in composi- 
tion. If, in the completed print, a light-colored or 
white costume, or part of a costume, were desired, then 
the model should wear one of a shade to produce the 
lighter effect. Of course, with the use of color-sensi- 
tive plates, such precautions are not necessary; but, 
using ordinary plates, the worker will find it difficult 
to avoid the excessive contrast which spells disaster to 
the composition of any picture. With discriminating 
judgment the artist provided her model with a smock 
of a grayish blue, and, with proper care in lighting, 
exposure and development, she succeeded in producing 
a picture of rare beauty and excellence. 

Data: Dublin, N.H.; August, morning; Century 


5x7; lens wide open; 1/5 second; plate; Eastman 
M. Q,; special Velvet Velox. 

“In Drear December,” page 60, Mr. G. H. Seelig 
introduces a meadow-stream under the influence of ice 
and snow whose irregular course the eye follows with 
interest from its entrance in the immediate foreground 
to its exit in the extreme distance. The atmospheric 
perspective enhances very materially the beauty of 
the picture. 

Data: December, 10 a.m.; cloudy; Ica Reflex 
314 x 414; 71-inch Struss Pictorial Lens; stop, F/4.3; 
3-time ray-filter; 1/30 second; Cramer D. C. Inst. 
Iso; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 3. 

The winsome picture, “Pensive,” page 61, appeals 
to us by reason of the attitude, expression and appro- 
priately delicate lighting of the gentle, willing subject. 


_ The blond hair of the child and the folds of the dress 


have been rendered with felicitous skill. 

Data: April, 11 a.M.; in studio; bright light; 8 x 10 
Studio camera; 14'%-inch Wollensak Verito; 1% 
second; Standard Polychrome; pyro, diluted; Artura 
Iris. This picture won Wollensak Trophy 19th Annual 
Convention of P. A. of N. E. 

The illustrations of Edward Lee Harrison’s concluding 
essay on architectural photography fulfil their mission 
admirably, as will be noted by those who read the text. 

Data: “Utility and Comfort”; page 62; September, 
4 p.m.; 3A Graflex; 7-inch Series II Wollensak Velo- 
stigmat; stop, F/11; 1/35 second. “* Residence Boule- 
vard”; page 63; August, 10 a.m.; sunlight; same 
camera and lens; stop, F/6.3; 3-time ray-filter; 1/20 
second. ‘Green Gables”; page 63; August, 10 A.m.; 
morning sun; same camera and lens; stop, F/11; 
1/25 second. “English Design’; page 64; February; 
3p.m.; sunlight; same camera; 7-inch Series I Wollen- 
sak Velostigmat; stop, F/8; 1/25 second. 

As studied and photographed by James Allan, a 
receding mass of snow-capped piles, page 66, forms an 
unusual and grateful subject for pictorial interpreta- 
tion. Much artistic skill has been shown in starting 
the line of these mysteriously shaped objects and 
carrying the eye to a point in the distant horizon. 

Data: January, 1 p.m.; bright light; 4 x 5 Reflex 
camera; 7-inch Goerz Celor; stop, U.S. 2.9; 3-time 
ray-filter; 1/25 second; Standard Orthonon; pyro in 
tray; Cyko Plat. 

During the past year, the Y. M. C. U. Camera Club, 
of Boston, has added to its constantly increasing mem- 
bership several eminent pictorialists including W. J. 
Jaycock, whose specialty is marines. He makes sea- 
birds a kindred subject; and in this connection is shown, 
on page 67, a remarkably beautiful picture of a seagull 
against an unobtrusive sky. The bird is very beau- 
tifully modeled and is admirably spaced in the picture. 

Data: Frenchman’s Bay, Maine; August, 3 p.M.; 
diffused light; 4x5 Graphic; 7-inch Ic Zeiss Tes- 
sar; F/8; 1/400 second; Cramer Isonon Portrait: 
Wellington Bromide. 

The practice of simplicity in composition—the de- 
sirability of brevity of pictorial material—advocated 
almost constantly in this department, has borne fruit. 
Its value in the art of picture-making is appreciated by 
many ambitious workers, including W. H. C. Pillsbury, 
whose application of this principle is shown in “ For- 
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saken,” page 69. Here one cannot fail to observe the 
imaginative quality of a picture in which the human 
element is entirely absent. Covered with snow, the 
commodious bench is unable'to extend hospitality to 
the weary pedestrian or the sentimental couple; nor 
is the spacious path as inviting as it was before it re- 
ceived its present snowy raiment. Mr. Pillsbury dis- 
played true artistic discernment when he chose this 
theme for pictorial expression. In the succeeding 
technical operations, he has shown the necessary ability 
to preserve the spirit of the original scene. 

Data: March, 3.30 p.m.; light snowstorm; 314 x 
414 Rexo Special; 5-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/16; 
1/5 second; Eastman Speed Film; Rytol; Soft Cyko. 

Among the most attractive Honorable Mentions in 
the “Domestic Pets” competition, which closed Octo- 
ber 31, 1919, is “Feeding Bobby,” by Ross W. Baker, 
page 70. Bobby’s friend is well-placed, and, but for 
the strongly lighted window-frame at the left of the 
window, would continue the line of the horse’s head, 
without a break—a rather unique idea in pictorial 
composition. Local reduction in the negative will 
remedy this slight defect and a resulting print will show 
marked improvement. The many horizontal lines, 
which ordinarily mar a setting of this character, are not 
very obtrusive in Mr. Baker’s picture; indeed, their 
presence is moderated by the lady’s dress where they 
are repeated in a more marked degree, and yet, in 
ordinary circumstances, the design of the costume 
might act as an incongruous feature. 

Data: October, 9.45 a.m.; hazy; Graflex 5x7; 
12-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/6.8; film; pyro in tank; 
Azo Double A Hard. 

As the editors were preparing this issue, January 10, 
the news was published—a surprise to most persons, 
but not at all to the Editor—that George Eastman 
was the mysterious donor of $11,000,000, to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, U.S. A. But 
this subject has been treated elsewhere in this issue. 

It is always a pleasure to publish a print by E. M. 
Pratt, the chief winner in several PHoto-ErA competi- 
tions. See our January issue. In his picture of a 
scene on Sacramento River, page 74, Mr. Pratt again 
shows his power as an original and delightful pictorial- 
ist. It is a fine example of his characteristic style— 
displaying a beautifully illuminated object, in this case, 
a steamboat, opposed to a dark setting. The water- 
craft occupies the right spot in the picture-space, and 
in a perfectly natural way balances the huge, dark 
mass at the right. In the distance, the eye notes a 
long iron bridge, which obviates possible monotony and 
completes the story told by the camera. 

The pictures, by J. K. Hillers, of Zion Canyon, 
pages 75-77, are remarkable examples of photo-craft- 
manship of the early wetplate-days, and will repay 
careful inspection. They are described in detail by 
Eyre Powell in his article. 

To the many fine examples of Dr. T. W. Kilmer’s 
remarkable gifts as an amateur portrait-photographer, 
published in Puoro-Era, during the past six years, the 
Publisher is pleased to add one of an eminent New York 
medical practitioner, a friend of Dr. Kilmer, page 81. 
It is a forceful character-interpretation and exemplifies 
the artist’s mastery of the photographer's art. The 
terror of the professional portraitist—the broad, white 
collar—is a bagatelle in the hands of Dr. Kilmer; for 
by his method of lighting, he has robbed this feature of 
its glaring whiteness and has given it character and 
interest. Comparisons are odious. 

Data: Cooper-Hewitt Light; 18-inch Wollensak 
Verito; 5 x 7 Cramer Crown plate; 4 seconds exposure; 
enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 


In “Playful Puppies,” page 83, W. C. Sawyer has 
produced a very original and felicitous pictorial design. 
Anyone familiar with group photography of lively 
four-footed animals, appreciates the successful character 
of Mr. Sawyer’s picture. This is not a combination- 
photograph—each dog photographed separately, and 
the figure of each resulting print cut out with a pair of 
shears and arranged on a flat surface (paper or card- 
board) and then rephotographed. No, indeed; but a 
photograph made in the ordinary way! As to the in- 
genious and artistic group—well, ask Mr. Sawyer. 

“Sunlight in the Gorge,” page 84, is by our late friend 
and contributor, Allen E. Churchill, though not one of 
his most successful compositions. Data: Bronx River, 
New York; July, 11 a.m.; sunlight; 5x7 View- 
camera; 91-inch Zeiss Protar; stop, F/24; 3 seconds; 
plate; pyro-soda; print on Azo. 

We consider it a privilege to publish a print by the 
brilliantly masterful pictorialist, F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. Page 86 is honored by a picture made as a 
tribute to the naval power of proud, old England. 
What a forceful, significant and convincing picture! 
And what a splendid example of balance in pictorial 
composition! 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue “Domestic Pets” competition brought out much 
unsuspected talent in the form of thematic originality. 
In many instances, the creatures were arranged in ac- 
cordance with well-known art-principles, although this 
was done without evidence of preparation that called for 
considerable ingenuity, care and perseverance. Those 
who failed to appreciate the artistic possibilities of the 
subject to be interpreted, were content to represent the 
pet, generally a dog, without any convincing evidence 
that a bond existed between it and its master. Even 
a suggestive title did not aid the beholder’s imagina- 
tion. It was evident that these contestants had not 
read thoughtfully Editor Beardsley’s helpful essay in 
the October issue, hence the disappointing results. 

Dr. A. H. Cordier, therefore, deserves high praise 
for originality of invention and brilliancy of execution. 
The pyramidal form of pictorial design is, indeed, 
a masterstroke, and the choice of illumination yields 
a degree of contrast and depth producing a fine ster- 
eoscopic effect. 

Data: Made with a 71-inch Protar lens on 4x 5 
camera; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; Standard Orthonon 
plate; pyro-soda; printed on P. M. C. Glossy. 

M. G. Dieterich is to be thanked for avoiding a com- 
monplace pose of “Tabby” in favor of one so familiar 
to children, but rarely caught by the camera. The 
softness of definition of his subject is welcome in its 
appropriateness. 

Data: April, 1919; fairly good light on porch; 
Graflex, 314 x 544; 7%-inch Tessar Ic; stop, F/5.6; 
1/150 second; Standard Polychrome; pyro-soda, tray 
developed; same camera used for enlargement on 
Artura Carbon Black Grade D. 

For the strictly unusual, Dr. J. B. Pardoe’s “Jack 
and Jill” hits the mark. The complacency with which 
the dog bears his burden, and the simplicity of the 
setting, deserve high commendation. 

Data: September; bright light; 10-inch Protar 
lens; stop, F/8; 1/5 second; Standard Orthonon; 
pyro; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8. 


Beginners’ Competition 
Tue view of Pike’s Peak, presented by Henry A. 
Pratt on page 95, is typically excellent. A more ex- 
perienced worker would have tried to avoid the sharp, 
(Continued on page 106) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


Spirit-Photographs 


Tue English press has been devoting considerable 
space to Conan Doyle and his hobby—spirit-photog- 
raphy. Not that the clever novelist is conducting 
personal experiments—making exposures and develop- 
ing the nebulous results. That is done by one William 
Hope, a poor cabinet-maker who lives in one of a row 
of humble cottages in the drab-factory section of 
Crewe. He claims a_ special mediumistic power 
which, when concentrated upon a subject, will produce 
the physical outline of the deceased person with whom 
contact has been made in the next world. Photo- 
graphs are appearing in various journals which show 
clearly such physical outlines, in filmy effect, of de- 
parted ones pressed close against the persons in whose 
thought they have been brought to the possibility of 
photographic life. 

Such a sensation has been created by Hope’s spirit- 
photographs that doubt of their authenticity has 
caused the formation of a committee of six London 
skeptics, including Maskelyne, the famous professional 
magician, who scoffs at Spiritualism. The committee 
has employed the best West End photographer and 
also one from Fleet Street, and within a few days 
purposes to descend upon Hope, demanding him to 
make good his unparalleled pretensions. 

Lord Glencooner, who is a brother of Mrs. Asquith, 
is highly intellectual and resents the suggestion that 
the crude cabinet-maker, by some obscure means, 
obtained in advance photographs of the dead when 
they were alive, and by methods known as “‘trick- 
photography” is hocus-pocusing the public. Other 
“photographic mediums” are springing into activity 
since the Hope cult began. 

This curious cult seems to have gained a hold on the 
minds of highly sensitive persons—possibly, as the result 
of the reaction of the anxieties caused by the war. It 
again brings to my mind a phase of so-called spirit- 
photography that enjoyed a lively but brief period of 
existence in America, about thirty years ago. 

A firm believer in the photographically recorded form 
of spiritual manifestation, because himself a not un- 
skilled practitioner in amateur-photography, was the 
late Alfred Hudson, of Hingham. Amused by the 
credulity and earnestness with which this worthy 
gentleman treated the artifices of professional charla- 
tans, and actuated by-a spirit of mischief, I conceived 
the idea of playing the part of photographer. Know- 
ing that Mr. H. believed in materialized spirits and 
learning that he was eager to behold the spiritual form 
of a recently deceased friend, I quietly made my plans. 
Pretending to agree with him in his hopes, I suggested 
that he sit to me for his portrait, some Sunday after- 
noon, in the studio of the Boston Camera Club, of 
which I was a member. Thus, under favorable condi- 
tions, he could summon to his side the spirit of his 
late friend, and the two images could be impressed 
simultaneously upon a photographic plate. He as- 
sented with alacrity to this proposition, adding that, 
at least, the experiment was worth the trial. 

It was a beautiful day in May and, naturally, the 
camera club was deserted. Conditions seemed to be 
ideal, and Mr. H., who was accompanied by his sister, 


a spinster of about fifty, was in the best of spirits. I 
had brought my 614 x 814% equipment, and a box of 
Cramer Crown plates, intact. I asked my sitter if 
he objected to any part of the outfit. After having 
inspected it, he approved, but stipulated that he be 
allowed to participate in the filling of the plateholders. 
He certainly did. He opened the box by cutting around 
the four lower edges in the most approved fashion, 
and handed me one plate after another, until the three 
holders had been filled and protected with little, round, 
adhesive seals he had brought with him. Before seat- 
ing himself in front of the camera, Mr. H. examined 
the premises very carefully and moved all draperies, 
screens and furniture to one side, so that he had a clear 
view of the studio. His sister stationed herself at the 
entrance of the darkroom, which enabled her to watch 
the proceedings that were to follow. I think that she 
was a little skeptical regarding spiritual manifesta- 
tions, and wanted to see that everything was above 
suspicion. My sitter seemed lost in deep thought, 
but soon raised his head, looked about him, then into 
the lens and in three seconds the exposure was made. 
Withdrawing the plateholder, I entered the darkroom, 
followed closely by Mr. H. I allowed him to remove 
the exposed plate and place it in the developing-tray. 
With beating hearts we watched the process of develop- 
ment, which began at once. With bulging eyes, and 
clutching my left arm, Mr. H. gazed at the appearance 
of a black form—it was the spirit standing at his side! 
He continued speechless until his own image took 
shape, and it was time to stop development, rinse and 
fix the spirit-plate. Several times, during the fixing- 
process, Mr. H., trembling with excitement, lifted the 
plate from the bath and held it before the only light. 
Hastily rinsing the negative under the tap, we rushed 
out into the light and there, surely, was a clearly de- 
fined white figure—the spirit of his departed friend! 
The second plate was exposed, developed and fixed. 
The result was precisely like the first. Curbing his 
emotions with difficulty, my sitter induced his sister 
to take his seat before the camera. Again the ghost was 
present, and in the same place. The fourth exposure 
yielded a similar result. That was enough; Mr. H. 
was convinced—Spiritualism had triumphed! 

Have my readers divined the truth? Some time 
before the eventful day, I had exposed the plates upon 
the ghost (a figure draped in white); replaced them in 
proper order, and carefully sealed the box. Of course, 
in filling the plateholders, with Mr. H. at my side, I 
saw to it that the plates were replaced exactly as dur- 
ing the first exposures. Thus, I completely deceived 
the old gentleman, and he never learned the truth. 
He was happy in his belief, and to disillusion him 
would have been cruel—so I thought. 


From Bad to Worse 


WHEN “lantern slides to France,” and “field camera 
bellows”—to quote a British cotemporary—things 
must be getting to be lively among our good and 
sturdy cousins overseas. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


George Eastman is the Man 


Ever since it was rumored, last October, that the 
anonymous individual, known simply as “Mr. Smith,” 
who had given to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology the munificent sum of $7,000,000, and promised 
it $4,000,000 more on condition that a like amount be 
raised from other sources, before January 1, 1920, 
whereupon his identity would be disclosed, the Editor 
of PHoto-Era was seized with the conviction that it 
could be none other than George Eastman, of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. He gave 
editorial expression to this conviction in November 
Puoto-Era, when he said that it was refreshing and 
impressive to find a man whose benefactions did not 
consist of fine phrases and nebulous theories, but of 
practical deeds born of purely altruistic motives. 
The nature of Mr. Eastman’s offer accompanied by a 
perfectly reasonable provision was described at length, 
followed by a reiteration of the belief that Mr. East- 
man was none other than the mysterious “‘ Mr. Smith.” 
The Editor had no clue, only his simple faith. But 
three persons were in the secret—Dr. Richard C. 
Maclaurin, president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Mrs. Maclaurin and his secretary, 
Miss Miller; and they guarded it well. 

The death of Henry C. Frick, last December, had 
given rise to the belief that the will of this great capital- 
ist and philanthropist would prove him to be the elusive 
“Mr. Smith’; but the matter continued to be a 
mystery. In January Puoro-Era, the Editor again 
expressed his firm conviction that the mysterious bene- 
factor was George Eastman and, at the same time, 
published President Maclaurin’s statement that about 
January 1, 1920, the identity of his “Mr. Smith” would 
be revealed. And so, on the evening of January 10, 
the great guessing-contest of eight years’ duration 
came to an end, when, amidst the enthusiastic cheering 
of hundreds of ‘*Tech’’ men gathered at the alumni 
jubilee dinner in the Walker Building, Cambridge, it 
was announced that Technology’s mysterious ‘Mr. 
Smith” was George Eastman, the “Kodak King” of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Throughout the evening, the assembled alumni were 
kept guessing as to the identity of “Mr. Smith” by 
screen-portraits of magnates of great wealth, including 
John D. Rockefeller, Otto H.'Kahn, Henry Ford, Charles 
M. Schwab, Theodore N. Vail, Thomas A. Edison and 
Andrew Carnegie. Later, when the famous announce- 
ment was made, the picture of Mr. Eastman was pro- 
jected upon the screen, and the assembled 1,100 “Tech” 
men sprang to their feet amidst a chorus of ringing 
cheers that lasted several minutes. During the course 
of the speech-making that followed, it was explained 
that Mr. Eastman fully intended to conceal perpetually 
his name as the source of his munificent gift to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; but inasmuch 
as his latest benefaction of $4,000,000 was made in the 
form of stock, the necessary transfer became a matter 
of public record. One of the speakers took occasion 
to refer to Mr. Eastman’s exceedingly sound view of 
wealth. Mr. Eastman expressed it in one of the very 
few utterances he ever made in public. He was called 
upon, against his protest, to speak at a dinner where 


funds were being raised for a charitable purpose. He 
said: “‘The rich man doesn’t really give anything. He 
only distributes part of his surplus. How much wisdom 
and good judgment he exercises in seeing how this is 
used is, I suppose, all for which he deserves any credit. 
It is the person of moderate means, the poor man, who 
really gives.” Apparently, Mr. Eastman himself 
selected Technology as a worthy object of philanthropy. 
The Institute did not in the first instance, at least, 
approach him with a request for money; but he ap- 
proached the Institute, with a request that it receive 
his gift and keep the donor’s name a secret. The 
only thing that marred the joy of the occasion was the 
absence of President Maclaurin, and of George East- 
man—both on account of illness. 

In conclusion, the Editor may be pardoned if he takes 
pride in the fact that his is the only photographic 
publication that has shown a marked and continued 
interest in this matter, or has asserted with unwavering 
conviction that “‘Tech’s” mysterious benefactor was 
none other than George Eastman, of Kodak fame. 

W. A. F. 


George H. Seeley’s Pictures 


AN itinerant collection of about fifty photographs 
(figure-pieces and landscapes) by George H. Seeley, 
of Stockbridge, Mass., was exhibited in the Boston 
Public Library for two weeks, in January. It repre- 
sents the artist’s work covering a number of years of 
pictorial activity, and gives evidence of a sincere desire 
to express his artistic personality through the medium 
of the camera. It is plain that he shuns convention 
in all that constitutes a picture—design, expression and 
presentation. This is commendable in so far as he 
keeps within the bounds of reason, as he does in many 
instances. But when he attempts to lead the beholder 
into the realm of unfathomable eccentricity, he fails 
to interest him. Each of his pictures is the result of 
serious thought, and of deliberate, conscientious per- 
formance, but not always of the best artistic judgment. 
For instance, in a winter-landscape (No 8), diffusion 
of definition is carried to a point where the trees in the 
middle distance are so obscured, that their character is 
entirely lost. Perhaps, Mr. Seeley thinks that so long 
as they are trees, and not rocks or what not, that is 
sufficient. There is no excuse in serious art, whether 
in painting or in photography, to distort an object 
beyond recognition. Again, in an apparent attempt 
to imitate a Corot landscape, the nature of the trees 
is materially altered. Besides, a white figure at the 
lower edge of the picture mars an otherwise well-bal- 
anced composition. In the portrait of Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate, the drawing of the features was so uncer- 
tain, that it was hard to tell, whether the expression 
indicated apprehension, nervousness or displeasure—to 
judge by the misdirection of the eyes and the lowered 
corners of the mouth. Why not a dignified repose for 
so eminent a personage? Sometimes, originality of 
design was replaced by sheer imitation of works of the 
great masters. Thus, Mr. Seeley’s love of French art 
includes sculpture, as “The Dawn” (No. 49), where 
a draped figure eagerly tries to conceal an urn, was 
reminiscent of Saint-Marceaux’s “Genius guarding the 
Secret of The Tomb,” in the Luxembourg Museum; 
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yet it pleased as a highly imaginative and decorative 
design. On the other hand, there were many pictures 
that showed a feeling for pictorial composition. Among 
these was one that showed four large, white chrysanthe- 
mums arranged at the base of a transparent glass jar— 
impressive by its sense of bigness and breadth. An- 
other felicitous arrangement was a group of sheep in 
an effective setting of Cimmerian darkness, that left 
nothing to be desired. The inevitable girl with a 
crystal globe was much in evidence. It is a hackneyed 
theme and, possibly, interesting more to newcomers 
than to experienced picture-lovers. 

The exhibition had been well advertised and, con- 
sequently, was largely attended; yet it appeared that 
the message Mr. Seeley was trying to convey, failed to 
impress many of the visitors, young women in par- 
ticular. All the same, the pictures made an appeal to 
the critical observer, for behind each picture was a 
forceful, enthusiastic personality eager to be recog- 
nized and to be understood. 

There was a desire expressed by many visitors to 
know the name of the lens used by Mr. Seeley in his 
work. Upon inquiry he informed us that most of his 
work was made with the well-known Smith Semi- 
Achromate and Struss Pictorial soft-focus lenses. 


Atlantic City Photographers’ Convention. 


In Atlantic City, February 17 to 20, will be the 
annual convention of the Photographers Association 
of the Middle Atlantie States. From information 
received by L. L. Higgason, state vice-president of 
North Carolina, we learn that the event will be one of 
unusual interest, and well worthy the attention of 
every professional photographer, no matter what his 
specialty. As Mr. Higgason so aptly puts it, “The 
man who halted on third base to congratulate himself, 
failed to make the home-run.” 


Annual Show of Portland Camera Club 


Tue regular annual exhibition of Portland (Maine) 
Camera Club will take place February 28 to March 
28, 1920, under the auspices of the Portland Society 
of Art, at 111 High Street, Portland, Me. This show 
will be national in its scope and the work of eminent 
pictorialists, throughout the country, will be included. 
As an innovation, only unframed prints will be shown, 
which means much as regards economy, also safety 
and in transmission. All pictures must be in 
the hands of the secretary, Oliver P. T. Wish, Portland 
Society of Art, Portland, Me., not later than 5 p.M., 
February 17, 1920. Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Wish. 


Chicago Camera Club 


Durine January, the Chicago Camera Club, 31 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, carried out an interesting pro- 
gram of lectures, print-exhibitions and demonstrations. 
On January 7, Col. Henry Allen of the 108th Engineers 
gave a realistic account of his regiment’s operations at 
the fighting front in France. Lantern-slides by Mr. 
Frank Farrell was an added attraction. The meeting 
of January 14 was devoted to the second of Mr. P. T. 
Tarnoski’s series of demonstrations—‘ Half Hours in 
the Chemist’s Laboratory.” This was followed by 
“*Lessons from the Old Masters” illustrated by lantern- 
slides loaned by the Art Institute. On January 21, 
the evening was taken up by studio-practice with the 
members acting as models. The regular print-dis- 


cussion, an informal illustrated talk on ‘‘Old Deer- 
field” by Mr. Gordon C. Abbott and a business-meet- 


- second; Eastman Portrait Film; 


ing occupied the club-members on January 28. An 
exhibition of prints by Mr. R. W. Rosendale and Mr. 
Gordon C. Abbott of The Camera Pictorialists of Los: 
Angeles was on exhibition during the month. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 103) 


dark, horizontal line which divides the picture in 
nearly two equal parts, either by choosing a different 
time of day yielding a more favorable illumination, or 
by local modification in the negative without, how- 
ever, impairing the topographical character of the 
country: The sky, certainly, is very admirable. 

Data: Colorado Springs, Colorado; March, 11 A.m.; 
bright sun; Criterian 5x7 camera; 17-inch rapid 
rectilinear; stop, F/16; 1/5 second; Eastman Ortho- 
Commercial Film; developed in M. Q.; part of nega- 
tive shown enlarged in P. M. C. No. 5. 

The view of Bronx River, by G. A. Smith, page 
96, appears to be merely a fragment of a moving 
panorama. It lacks centralized interest. The eye is 
pleased to follow from one end of the picture to the 
other, without being arrested by some special object 
of interest, although the beauty of the locality is very 
evident. Artistic judgment is shown by suggesting the 
reflection of the tree-covered shore and producing an 
interesting foreground. 

Data: August, 2 p.m.; bright sun; Seneca 5 x 7 
camera; 8-inch Wollensak rapid rectilinear lens; 
stop, U. S. 32; Royal Foreground ray-filter; 1/5 
Eastman Special 
developer; Special Velox. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture offered this month to our contributing 
critics for consideration is “At the Old Well” by George 
W. French. When we asked Mr. French for permis- 
sion to use his picture, he replied: “I am perfectly 
agreeable to your using any picture of mine for criti- 
cism-purposes; and I am sure that it will be to my 
advantage to have it criticized.” 

Data: Maine; August, 2 p.m.; sunlight; 5 x 7 Poco 
camera; 14-inch Bausch & Lomb lens; stop, U. S. 16; 
1/5 second; Standard Orthonon; pyro; Azo H 


An Acknowledgment of Christmas-Greetings 


Tue Editor of Paoto-Era wishes to acknowledge 
with deep appreciation, receipt of the large number of 
beautiful and tastefully embellished Christmas and 
New Year cards that he has received from subscribers, 
advertisers and friends situated in all parts of the 
world. It may be of interest to many that cards were 
received from friends in the Straits Settlements, Japan, 
China, India, South America, Mexico, Hawaii, Philip- 
pines and other parts of the old and new worlds. Truly, 
the PHoto-Era family is a large one, and is held to- 
gether firmly by bonds of mutual respect and good-will. 


Why No Prizes Were Awarded 


Many participants in the Advanced Workers’ 
monthly competitions rarely if ever know why their 
pictures won Honorable Mention instead of one of 
three prizes, unless they ask to have them criticized 
and thus learn the reason. This question forms the 
leading editorial, this month, and should prove of in- 
terest to competitors, past and future. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Tue British Navy is to have its own photographic 
service. This will be a specialized branch, like 
gunnery, or torpedo-work, and, like these, it will be 
recruited from seamen and marines. There are to 
be two grades, photographer first class, and photog- 
rapher second class, who will be paid one shilling a 
day and six-pence a day, respectively, in addition to 
the pay of their rating. 

For years past, many members of the Lower Deck 
have been amateur-photographers. Some were so 
good at it, that during the war they were employed on 
photographic work for the Fleet. By way of a begin- 
ning six naval photographers are to be appointed to 
the Atlantic Fleet immediately, and we shall probably 
soon be wondering how the Navy ever managed to 
get along without its official photographers; for quite 
apart from the recording of marine events, there must 
be much work aboard ship, ships that are workshops, 
homes and fighting machines all in one, that can use- 
fully be done with the camera. 

The scope of photography seems to have no limit. 
Before we have regained our composure after hearing 
that it was photography which enabled the Literary 
Digest to be published during the strike of printers and 
compositors, by the elimination of typesetting (the 
matter being type-written and then photographed) it 
is sprung on us that by using a special lens, and giving 
an exposure of an hour and a half, a photograph has 
been made of the wrecked Laurentic, which lies on the 
sea-bed, off the Irish coast. We have so far been 
unable to obtain any detailed information about this 
under-sea portrait-study, and on the slender data at 
hand hardly feel justified in doing more than to record 
the report. Anyway, it seems as if more, much more 
than just a “special lens,” would be necessary for the 
occasion, as deep saltwater in no way lends itself as 
an ideal studio, either as to lighting, or for the health 
of the apparatus used! 

The “emotion-photographs,” demonstrated at the 
meeting of the British Association at Bournemouth, 
may prove of practical use to discover the way to mental 
and physical wear and tear. Dr. Waller’s machine for 
photographing the thoughts and emotions is novel 
and startling. We may now actually watch the dia- 
gram of our feelings as they arise, and read their 
strength on the screen. The experiment was made 
with some of the audience, men and women; but this 
machine had to be altered and rendered less sensitive 
for the women, lest their emotions should overwhelm 
the apparatus. All people take about two seconds to 
respond as could be observed from one or two rough 
and ready experiments with the audience. The emo- 
tions or thoughts responded to all sorts of stimuli, such 
as a sudden question, a threat to burn the victim, or a 
hand passed quickly over his eyes. In each case, the 
result was duly recorded. But somehow, while in good 
health, one does not appreciate the idea of the emo- 
tions and thoughts being electrically and photographi- 
cally recorded, or at least measured, for it leaves the 
uncomfortable suggestion that our very souls may soon 
be sized up by the scientists. 

One of the big London daily papers has lately been 
encouraging its readers to reveal what they would do 
with £15,000 if they suddenly became possessed of such 


a sum, and it was not without amusement that we 
noticed one correspondent declared that, among other 
things, he would give himself a first-class darkroom. 
It is almost pathetic to fhink of this poor man strug- 
gling along under the difficulties of makeshift photo- 
graphic accommodation. But we should feel a greater 
sympathy for him, did we not know that some of our 
own best work has been carried out under conditions 
that were of the most primitive description. And our 
conclusion—duly reached after many years’ experience; 
and, by the way, once backed enthusiastically by the 
late Snowden Ward when we talked the matter over 
with him—was that the finest equipment in the world 
will not necessarily make a good photographer. Suc- 
cess is much more likely to attend the worker who, 
despite difficulties of makeshift arrangements, works 
on, than one who considers the luxurious fittings of an 
up-to-date darkroom a necessity. 

Everyone who can is getting out of England during 
this dark, wet weather; but we still require passports 
even for the Channel Islands. Consequently, pass- 
port-photographs are much in demand, especially as 
officially printed instructions advise that the traveler 
have at least a dozen copies. To begin with, the initial 
application for a British passport must be accompanied 
by two copies of the applicant. Then, each country 
through which he proposes to pass, seems equally eager 
for several likenesses of him. It looks like a regular 
conspiracy in favor of the photographer. In our own 
particular case, we have dodged the professional by 
making our own photographs for the passport, and in 
so doing have discovered, to us, a new photographic 
fact. Now the essence of a passport-photograph is 
that it should be blatantly like the sitter. All ideas of 
artistic effects or kindly treatment for features—that 
are, perhaps, not so classic as we should wish—must be 
swept aside and sacrificed to the one fundamental need 
of absolute anatomical and physiognomic truth. In 
striving for this, we discovered that even a strong neg- 
ative, printed on ordinary paper, did not give the 
same amount of likeness as when printed by such a 
medium as contrasty Velox. Of course, it was pleas- 
anter to look at than when made excessively contrasty; 
but there was no denying that it was more strikingly 
recognizable, when treated thus, although not compli- 
mentary. 

Of course, a moment’s reflection, after the event, 
convinced us that the accentuation of contrast, so long 
as it did not leave chalky spaces on the print, must 
increase likeness, of a sort. But we do not recommend 
the method, except for passports; as the ordinary sitter 
might think that too much had been sacrificed on the 
altar of realism. 

With professional photography doing so well, and 
getting the high prices at present ruling, it hardly 
seemed necessary for a Strand (London) photographer 
to cause a crowd to gather outside his window, this 
week, by filling it with a large donkey, a tiny pony, and 
a minute cart, with a notice inviting the public to be 
photographed in company with one or other of these 
“accessories,” as a variant of the stereotyped cowboy- 
costume. The crowd continued to grow; but the 
donkey, the pony and the diminutive cart remained 
in the window; so, presumably, the bait did not draw. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Topsy anp Turvy. By Carine Cadby. Illustrated 
with forty photographs by Will Cadby. Price, 
cloth, $1.50, postpaid. London: Mills & Boon, 
Ltd.; Boston, U.S.A.: PHoro-Era. 


This little volume is Carine Cadby’s fourth successful 
venture in story-writing for the little folks. Topsy 
is the charming, irresistible feline who—with her friend 
and companion Turvy, a loyal, good-natured Aire- 
dale—occupies the center of the stage, and holds the 
attention of the child at bed-time or whenever there is 
need of solace and diversion. The two creatures are 
humanized by the author to the extent that they are 
endowed with the power of speech, and thus enable 
the reader or listener to follow them in their adven- 
tures and experiences, which are entertainingly narrated 
by the gifted Mrs. Cadby. Much of the charm of these 
little stories is due to the camera-illustrations by Will 
Cadby, the author’s talented husband, which, unlike 
the results of the brush or pencil, are realistic and truth- 
ful, yet not without a degree of spontaneity of move- 
ment and expression. One-half the contents of the 
volume is thus given up to the adventures of Topsy 
and Turvy, and the other half to the description of a 
holiday spent by a little Belgian girl with her juvenile 
English friends and a holiday enjoyed by two tiny 
misses, Sybil and Robina. These are typical sketches 
of child-life in England and are also appropriately 
illustrated by Will Cadby. Altogether, this little book 
will fill a needed place in every child’s home, or chil- 
dren’s hospital, for occasional entertainment of a fitting, 
wholesome character. Copies may be procured from 
Puoro-Era after the arrival from England of the first 
shipment, which will be about February 10. 


Tue Desk STANDARD DiIcTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LaneuaGce. Abridged from the F. & W. New 
Standard Dictionary. New Revised Edition. By 
James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 1,200 pictorial illus- 
trations. Cloth, leather-back; indexed. Price, 
$2.75, net. New York and London: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 


This new dictionary supplies the need for desk-use in 
the office, the college, the study and for use on the 
library-table. It is designed to give the orthography, 
pronunciation, meaning and etymology of about 
83,000 words and phrases in the speech and literature 
of the English-speaking peoples, and includes terms of 
such recent interest as ace, Anzac, blimp, Boche, poilu, 
jazz-band, soviet, shock-troops, camouflage, blighty, 
dud. Its vocabulary is sufficiently inclusive to cover 
all words that may be met in study or in reading. 
The padded indexes for each letter in the alphabet 
is a great convenience in looking up a word. This 
dictionary will be found indispensable to our many 
readers, especially those who write frequently for the 
daily or the magazine press. 


Tue Systematic or X-Ray PLates 
AND Fitms. By Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S. 
8vo; 78 pages. Illustrated with thirty-seven 
original photographs and plates. $1.50 net; postage 
according to zone. St. Louis, U.S.A.: C. V. Mosby 
Company. 

Readers of Pnoro-Era will remember pleasantly the 
illustrated articles by Lehman Wendell which have ap- 
peared in the magazine for the past three years. Dr. 
Wendell’s success as a practical photographer of nature- 
studies is well-known. In the present case, he has 
turned his attention to radiography and has _pro- 
duced a carefully prepared, well-written and skilfully 
illustrated text-book on the subject. Again, he has 
scored a success. Those of our readers who seek ac- 
curate and the latest information with regard to the 
preparation, exposure, development and correct use 
of X-ray plates and films, will find this book to be in- 
valuable. Some of the chapter-headings are: Funda- 
mentals, Methods of Development, Developing-Form- 
ulas, Alteration of the Negative by Chemical Means, 
Tanks, A Word on Chemicals, Useful Suggestions, 
The Darkroom and Lantern-Slide Making. The book 
is a clear, practical exposition of modern methods in 
radiography, written by an expert photographer- 
dentist. We can give no better endorsement to Dr. 
Wendell’s admirable text-book. 


Picture of Dead Woman and Child 
Appears on Ceiling 


Srorres of miraculous photographs, not dissimilar 
to St. Veronica’s handkerchief bearing a picture of the 
Savior, are appearing in the newspapers, once in a while. 
Here is one printed, January 8, in the Washington Post: 


Princeton, Mo., Jan. 7—That a “miracle”’ picture 
of a dead woman and her child appeared on the ceiling 
of her home, remained ninety hours, and was seen and 
recognized by former friends and neighbors, is the story 
told by dozens of the latter. J. M. Donelson, the 
woman’s husband, said, at the time: 

“Between nine and ten o’clock, on the night of De- 
cember 19, I was reading the Bible. It seemed as if 
a voice said: ‘Morg, look up,’ and, in gazing up, I saw 
on the ceiling the picture of my wife, with our little 
infant in her arms, just as they were when they were 
buried, October 8 last. My father noticed my gaze, and 
asked me what I saw. I asked him and my mother if 
they saw the picture, and my mother said, ‘Yes.’ I 
asked her what it was. She said: ‘What do you think 
it was?’ and I said, ‘It is the picture of Anna and the 
little one.’ She said, ‘It sure is.’ 

“We then asked God to leave the picture on the ceil- 
ing. It stayed there until about two or three o’clock 
the afternoon of the 23d, when it disappeared.” 


Whatever the origin of this picture, the fact remains 
that it will provoke discussion among simple-minded 
people. In any case, Pooro-Era has no room for a 
department devoted to spirit-photography.—Eprror. 


Something Missing 


“Tuts catalog is no good,” said a man visiting the 
Photographic Salon. “There aren’t no prices in it.” 

“What?” said his wife. “You weren’t thinking 
of buying any?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the complainer. “‘ But how 
can you be expected to appreciate pictures, if you don’t 
know the prices of them?” 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. 


WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era Macazine from the patent-law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, 
D. C., from whom copies of any one of the patents may 
be obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent Office during the month of December, 
the last issues of which have been disclosed to the 
public. 

Patent, number 1,320,849, Apparatus for the Photo- 
graphic Reproduction on Paper by Means of Electric 
Light, was issued to Francisco Gallego Escobar of Rosa- 
rio de Santa Fé, Argentina. 

A Photographic Film, patent, number 1,321,067, has 
been patented by Bernard H. Meyering of Rochester, 
New York, assignor to Eastman Kodak Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Charles E. Hutchings of Rochester, N. Y., has re- 
ceived patent, number 1,321,101, A Folding-Camera, 
assignor to Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, 


Wenfred Johnson of Dale, Wis., has invented a new 
Camera, patent, number 1,321,102. 

Exposure-Indicator for Photographic Camera, patent, 
number 1,321,868, has been issued to George W. Weiss, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Patent, number 1,322,398, Device for Developing 
Roll-Films, has been issued to Charles Louis Bambuck 
of Brooks, Alberta, Canada. 

Retouching-Machine, patent, number 1,322,541, has 
been patented by George Charlton of Detroit, Mich., 
assignor to George F. Wiley, New York City. 

Richard C. Maxwell of Endicott, N. Y., has received 
patent, number 1,324,203, on a Printing-Frame. 

Patent, number 1,323,559, Photographic-Printing 
Apparatus, invented by Alexander Milne Troup, San- 
ford, N. C. 

William C. Duryea of Princeton, N. J., has invented 
a Photographic Recorder, patent, number 1,323,175, 
assignor to Robert Hopkins, Tarrytown, N. Y., and 
John C. Habbs, Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Patent, number 1,323,364, Method and Apparatus 
for Recording Designations on Photographic Elements, 
issued to George J. Hood, Lawrence, Kan., assignor to 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

Louis F. McKelney and John A. Brandenburger of 
Indianapolis, Ind., have received patent, number 
1,323,369, Photo-Film Carrier. 

Photographic Shutter patent, number 1,325,317, in- 
vented by Sherman M. Fairchild, Anconta, N. Y. 

Patent, number 1,324,887, Apparatus for Making 
Identifying Photographs, invented by William F. 

‘olmer, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to Eastman Kodak 
Company. 


Old Photographs 


Mucs attention is given to-day to record- and sur- 
vey-work, and it must be very seldom, in this country 
at least, that interesting objects are destroyed without 
some photographic record being made of them, writes 
a correspondent in an English cotemporary. It is 


impossible, in this connection, to praise too highly the 
work of the various survey-societies. 


A very important—possibly the most important— 
section of record-work, however, seems to be almost en- 
tirely untouched. Photography has now been exten- 
sively used for considerably more than half a century, 
and there must be in existence thousands of old pho- 
tographs which form the only impeccable evidence 
that is left of the appearance of much that has been 
destroyed during that period. These photographs, we 
must remember, are absolutely irreplaceable. They 
have been made with no reference to a permanent rec- 
ord; they are generally silver-prints of one kind or 
another, on plain or on albumenized paper—and are 
gradually fading away in frames, or albums, or perhaps 
lying loose. There is no society to hunt these out; and 
when once the images upon them have vanished, all 
possible record of their subjects will be gone. 

Such old prints not only record the appearance of 
buildings, or of customs, or incidents, but they are all 
that we have to tell us what many of the great men of 
the last half century or more looked like. When these 
portraits have faded, all we shall have left will be 
paintings, which, whatever their value as works of art, 
are at least a very unsatisfactory substitute for a pho- 
tograph as a register of facts. 

Those who wish to undertake useful survey-work, 
therefore, could not do better than to hunt out old pho- 
tographs of this character, and obtain permission to 
copy them while there is still some visible image left. 
It is not wise to “restore” them, as all restoration proc- 
esses involve great risk of injury; but it is usually a 
comparatively easy matter to make a good copy. 

The yellowing or fading of the image which sometimes 
has gone so far as to make it almost invisible to the eye, 
affects its visibility to the ordinary plate very slightly; 
and many a photographer who has puzzled over the 
problem of getting a good negative with plenty of con- 
trast from a much-faded silver-print has been amazed 
to find, on tackling his task, that the difficulty he antici- 
pated did not exist. 

When the old negatives are themselves accessible, of 
course, all that need be done is to print them by a 
permanent process. Carbon is the best, as the nega- 
tives of those days had far more contrast than we are 
now in the habit of getting, and when printed on mod- 
ern printing-paper, give results that are much too harsh. 


Who is the Maker? 


Dear Mr. Frencu:— 

A question which has always puzzled me is the fol- 
lowing: 

“A” is a snapshot tyro of an amateur. 
everything, just for the snapping’s sake. 

“B” is an advanced amateur whose work is world- 
wide known. B takes one of A’s films, sees a possi- 
bility in it, works it up, makes enlarged paper negatives, 
again works these up, puts in skies, etc., etc. The 
finished 8 x 10 product in carbon staggers the amateur 
“A,” as he scarcely recognizes his own original nega- 
tive. Question: Who has the right to sign the finished 
product? A. or B.? 


Snaps 


Cordially, 
A. T. Carey. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Wollensak Optical Company Honored 


As we go to press, we are interested to receive 
announcement from the Wollensak Optical Company, 
prominent manufacturers of photographic lenses and 
shutters, of Rochester, N. Y., that they have been 
invited to membership in the Rice Leaders of the World 
Association, an Association of national manufacturers 
whose name and products are known throughout the 
world. 

The emblem of the Association, probably already 
familiar to our readers, is reproduced herewith and 
shows in heraldic fashion the four qualifications for 
membership which are 


TORK.USA 


Honor—a recognized reputation for fair and 
honorable dealings; 

STtrRENGTH—a responsible and_ substantial 
financial standing; 

Qua.ity—an honest product of quality truth- 
fully represented; 

SERvicE—a recognized reputation for con- 
ducting business in a prompt and efficient 
manner. 

This emblem is a guide in buying and is being feat- 
ured in full-page advertisements in newspapers, 
throughout the country, to assist purchasers in their 
selection of high-grade outfits. There is a Wollensak 
lens for every purpose. Write for descriptive matter. 


The Goerz Dogmar F/4.5—F/5.5 


ELSEWHERE, in this issue, the C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Company, 323 East 34th Street, New York 
City, announces that it can supply a limited number 
of the well-known convertible Dogmar lenses. It will 
be recalled that this new Goerz lens was becoming very 
popular prior to the war and that the demand far 
exceeded the supply. We are advised by the manu- 
facturers that orders will be filled as received. Inter- 
esting descriptive matter may be obtained by writing 
to the Sales-Promotion Department, which will be 
pleased to assist in the selection of a lens. 


New Ansco Sales-Manager 


We take pleasure to call the attention of the trade 
to the appointment of Mr. L. Dudley Field as sales- 
manager of the Ansco Company, Binghamton, New 
York. We have every reason to believe that Mr. Field 
will discharge his new duties with entire satisfaction 
to the photographic trade and with credit to himself. 


Good Professional Photo-Coloring 


Ir is not easy to find an artist who is successful in 
coloring photographic prints in artistic manner and 
at reasonable prices. We are glad, therefore, to recom- 
mend Jacobs Photo-Service, 31 Center Street, Brock- 
ton, Mass. We have carefully examined their work, in 
oils and watercolors. Their prices are fair and depend 
on the amount of work required by the customer. 


The Need of Lens-Caps 


Ir is quite common nowadays to see expensive 
lenses without lens-caps to protect them, Studio-Light 
points out in a recent issue. The cap is seldom used 
to make exposures but it should cover the lens at all 
times when it is not in use. If lens-caps were univer- 
sally used on lenses, for the protection they afford, 
there would be fewer complaints traced to dirty lenses 
and fewer chances of scratching their highly polished 
surfaces because of the necessary cleaning. 


Pressing the Button 


At first sight nothing would appear to be easier 
than to actuate the release of a hand-camera, remarks 
our cotemporary The British Journal; yet, for all 
except the most rapid exposures a certain amount of 
skill is required, and the value of the film and plates 
wasted every year through unskilful button-pressing 
represents an income most of us would like to enjoy. 
The operation is in some respects similar to target- 
shooting, inasmuch as in either case it is fatal to good 
results to give a jerk at the critical moment. The 
skilled rifle-shot has a steady pull on his trigger while 
aiming, so that only a little additional pressure is 
necessary when he decides to shoot; and it should be 
the same with the hand-camera user. A thing to be 
guarded against is holding the camera loosely and 
“jabbing” at the release with the thumb or finger. 
Releases vary in pattern, but it is nearly always pos- 
sible so to hold the camera that the thumb and fingers 
can be placed in opposition to each other, so that the 
necessary force is applied in the form of a squeeze. 
In the folding Kodaks this is usually to be done by 
placing two fingers under the baseboard while the 
thumb is on the release. Asa rule, steadier exposures 
can be made with a hand-trigger than with a ball and 
tube or Antinous when the camera is held, as one hand 
has to be entirely devoted to the release, and, of course, 
the contrary is the case if the camera is mounted on a 
tripod, especially if “bulb” or “time” exposures are 
to be given. 


Portrait-Lenses Wanted 


Tue A. T. Thompson and Company, 15 Tremont 
Place, Boston, Mass., is in need of portrait- and pro- 
jection-lenses as announced in the advertising-pages of 
this issue. We understand that this company is will- 
ing to pay a high cash price for lenses that are in good 
order and that meet projection-requirements. Pho- 
tographers should avail themselves of this excellent 
opportunity to dispose of their unused lenses. 
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What will the 
negative show ? 


There’s density and definition; detail in high lights and shadows; 
correctness of perspective; color value—consider all these. For the 
negative can show only what the lens throws upon it. And any 
picture worth taking at all is worth taking as well as it can be taken. 
In other words, take it with one of the 


Bausch G& Lomb 
Photographic Lenses 


In poor light—cloudy or rainy outdoors, on porches or indoors—good snap- 
shots—better than many a time exposure—can be made easily through Bausch 
& Lomb Tessar Anastigmats (Ic, f.4.5., or Ib, f.6.3.). And in bright sunlight 
they stop the fastest action blurlessly. 


Ask your dealer to put a Tessar Anastigmat on your camera. Then you will 
see how pleasurable photography can be. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), 
Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-finders and 
Gun-sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, 

Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


= t = that ¢ eyes 1 may see “= Boss 
= better and farther ~ 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Do your pictures justice by showing them—enlarged and with every § 
detail sharp in relief—on the screen at home or in your lodge or 
club. No special slides needed, if you use this model 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


illustrations, maps, specimens, etc. Even distribution of light is en- ‘ 

sured by the new gas-filled Mazpa lamp; it is automatic and takes less The pie ha oper Lomb, is 
current than the old-style A.C. Other models project slides alone. ¥° 8% ee 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
hy NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Makers of Photographic Lenses, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons) Ophthalmic Lenses, 
= Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


== that eyes may 
better an farther ==. 


LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 


Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 
and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every reader knows 
is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Sets A, C or O, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Sets B, D, E, F, G, H or I, 12—8 x 10 Prints 


$6.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $7.75 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, trade-agent, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE SEASON OF 
HOME-PHOTOGRAPHY IS ON! 


Just when business is dullest at the studio is 
when Home-Portraiture offers the greatest 
opportunities to the live photographer. 
Home-Portrait sittings should average $75 and 
upward. 

But the work must be your best. No second- 
grade negatives will do. Undertiming, bad 
lighting-effects, and moves, are direct losses 
that you cannot afford. 


The Halldorson Home-Portrait 
Flash-Lamp 
supplies every requirement 


for this work. 


It never undertimes, is never slower 
than 1/70 second, and is as handy as 
a pocket time-piece. 


Order from your Dealer Today. 


Send for interesting folder, “The Way 
to Successful Home- Portraiture,” 
and full information—free. 


The Halldorson Company 
1780 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


Marion’s Record Plates 


ACTUAL SPEED 500 H. & D. 


The Fastest Fogless Plate 
in the World 


Ideal for cloudy days and late afternoons. 
Used by nearly all the press photographers. 


3} x 4} per dozen $0.90 
4x 5 1.30 
Sz 7 2.20 
64 x 8} © 3.20 
8 x 10 4.80 
1l x 14 12.00 


To be had through dealers 


Special prices in case lots 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York Philadelphia 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


PHOTO-ER 


367 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CADBYS’ LATEST BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


“Topsy and Turvy” 


By Carine Cadby 
With 40 Photographs by Will Cadby 


This, the latest contribution to child-literature, 
consists of a series of adventures of Topsy, a charming, 
irresistible feline, and her friend and companion 
Turvy, a loyal, good-natured Airedale, accompanied 
by appropriately interesting photographs from the 
wonder-camera of Will Cadby. There is also a 
description of a holiday enjoyed by a little Belgian 
girl and her English girl-companions in the country 
and at the seaside, also illustrated by the sympathetic 
and skillful Will Cadby. 


Price of “Topsy and Turvy” is $1.50 postpaid in the 
United States and Canada, and may be obtained from 


A MAGAZINE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Wriung-Ink LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


H iggins’ Taurine MOTION-PICTURE PORTRAIT 
Drawing Board Paste COMMERCIAL 
Liquid Paste From a successful progressive photog- 
Office Paste rapher with 20 studios in large cities. 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Positions guaranteed our graduates. 


Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 


Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
Yq well put up, and wathal 80 Uiicient. OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
At Dealers Generally 1269 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & co. 3 months’ complete course, all branches. 
Manufacturers Day and night classes. Expert instructors. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London Call or write for Booklet E. 


P CASH FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 

“Graflex Headquarters of America” The Director of Manual Arts in the Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, U.S.A., desires to procure to use as illus- 
trations in connection with the study, in the public schools, of 


Always ready to serve you with any the various modes of order in design 
kind of a camera either for still-pictures The following list indicates the sort of subjects desired: : 
or motion-pictures at the most advan- 
tageous price to you, 1s the “Bass” idea BOTANICAL — pictures of seeds, fruits or vegetables including 
of conducting a camera-exchange. views of puta h orderly arr of parts. 
b ll h. NATURAL PH OMENA—crystallization of frost- a on 
= uy, sell or exchange cameras and windows; also crystal-forms in gy and ch 
enses. BIOLOGICAL—p phe of di tissues, etc., 
Catalogs FREE on request. ing evident ical structure. 
All prints must show clear definition and be suitable for half- 
BASS CAMERA COMPANY tone Send, packed, cating 
an g re postage. Prin judg: 
109 North Dearborn Street y the Director. Address prints and correspondence to 
THEO. M. DILLAWAY, Director, Dept. of Manual Art, 
Dept. 207 CHICAGO, ILL. 218 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


MONOMETHYL-PARAMIDOPHENOL SULPHATE 


OUR MARK 


RHODOL 


High-Grade Photographic Developer Equal To Best Pre-War Product 


NOW MANUFACTURED IN AMERICA 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


RHODIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


135 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


SHEET MUCILAGE 


A Pure Vegetable Product 


FOR PHOTO MOUNTING 


1 Jar containing 500 pieces, }4x2inch. Each strip 
cut into four pieces will mount 500 photos 25c. 

1 Box of 500 squares, ready cut, will mount 125 

1 Book of 50 strips, 44x 4 inch, cut into squares 
will mount 100 phot 10¢. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Itustrating photograph mounted in album with one corner tarned upto show mucilage attached Manufacturers of Willson’s Cut Letters and Figures 
Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $100 A WEEK. We assist them to 
— positions, Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 

— easy; living inexpensive. sangent and best school of 
its kind, WRITE FOR CATALOG TODA 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


tn 35%l00eWée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. a} 
Qualify for this fascinating A 
profession. Three months’ yy 
course covers all branches: 


Motion-Picture—Commercial-Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free. 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized > eae 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 2 
N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. 


505 State Street, Brooklyn 


A NEW BOOK 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
and FINE ART 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
Dean of Cleveland School of Art 
Adviser at Cleveland Museum of Art 
Format, 74 x 10} Sie. 96 d ot origi 
hotographs and famous pain 124 es. 
Price, $1.50. Postage acco: to 
Address your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


367 Boylston Street :: Boston, U.S.A. 


HOW MOTION-PICTURES 
ARE MADE 


By HOMER CROY 


Profusely illustrated, 366 pages, large octavo. 
Price, $4.00 


“The most pretentious book on the subject that 
has yet appeared.” 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


CORRECT AT A 


ANC 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 

Set pointer opposite figure which corresponds to 
your own height. The ) oer will jo meas- 
ure the distance an ig A war-time invention 

d to Fits in vest-pocket. At 
your dealer's or sent. post- paid for $1.25. 

A. W. MacMILLAN 
Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill 


SPL 


Mr. E. M. Pratt's picture, “Sun-Flecked Columns” (répro- 
duced in January Photo-Era), which won the first prize in 
the Archi 1-Subj Competition and received the 

1 dation of Mr. French, Editor of Photo-Era, 
was made with a STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


PORTRAIT-LENSES WANTED 


Diameter, 2 to 5 inches. Back-Focus, 8 to 15 inches. 
We will pay the highest cash price for either 
portrait- or projection-lenses in good order. 
Communicate at once with 
A. T. THOMPSON AND COMPANY 
15 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENTS ano TRADE-MARKS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 
Attorney-at-Law and Mechanical Engineer 
Former Examining Official of U. S. Patent Office 
370 WHIT ON D BUILDING, 922 F STREET 
WASHING D.C. Inquiries Invited 


$9.50 VALUE FOR $9.00 


Portfolio of 63 halftones of 
Aurora Life-Studies, $5.00, 
semi-draped and in the nude; 
and print-set No. 300, con- 
sisting of 12 6 x 10 original 
nude photographs, full-length 
statuary-poses, $4.50. Sent, by 
express, $9.00. 

With Photo-Era, for one year, 
only $10.75. 

Not sold promiscuously. 
Address Orders to 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


The plates in this issue were made 
by the 


394 ATLANTIC AVE.., BOSTON. MASS. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Amateurs lose more 
pictures through under- 
exposures than all other 
causes combined. 


CRAMER’S 
“HI-SPEED” 


The Ultra-Rapid Plate— 
The plate that makes 
under-exposures 

almost impossible. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE RENTAL 


Largest Photograph Gallery 
IN THE WORLD 


NATURE 


How to Use It to Good Advantage 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Managing Editor 


Published by The Agassiz Association 
ArcAdiA, Sound Beach, Connecticut 


A Profusely Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
Devoted to Commonplace Nature 
with Uncommon Interest. 


Subscription, $1.50 per Year. Single or Sample Copy, 15c. 


SEA 


Is sent to every member 
of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 
of the UNITED STATES 


It is Live, Instructive, 
Progressive and Entertaining 


Readers of PHOTO-ERA are invited 
to submit interesting and artistic 
marine - photographs, shore - scenes, 
landscapes, etc. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 


528 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


LIFE-STUDIES 


ARTISTIC AND REFINED 
Endorsed by painters and art-critics 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones of Aurora Life- 
Studies, 94 x 12 inches, semi-draped and in 
the nude, $5.00; and print-set No. 300, con- 
sisting of 12 6x 10 original nude photographs, 
full-length statuary poses, printed on heavy 
Azo paper, $4.50. Both for $9.00. Published 
exclusively for artists, designers and art- 
students. Sent only by express on receipt of 
price. With PHOTO-E for one year, 
$10.75. Address orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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Save Money on Your Magazines 


BY ORDERING ALL AT ONE TIME, IN A CLUB, OF US 


Class Publisher's 


No. Price 
40 Abel’s Photo. Weekly. .. $2.50 
60 Adventure........... 3.00 
87 Ainslee’s Magazine.... 2.00 
35 All Outdoors.......... 2.00 
80 All-Story Weekly...... 4.00 


96 Amateur Photographer 
and Photography 
(w’kly) London (post- 


4.80 
40 American Boy........ 2.00 
25 American Cookery. .... 1.50 


40 American Magazine. 2.00 
40 American Photography . 2.00 
80 Arts and Decoration 4.00 
80 Atlantic Monthly... 4.00 
25 Baseball Magazine..... 1.50 
4.00 
35 Boys’ Life, the Boy 

Scouts’ Magazine 2.00 
96 British Journal of Pho- 

tography (weekly) 

London (postpaid).... 4.80 
40 Bulletin of Photography 


2.00 
2.00 
17 Camera Craft (new).... 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal). 1.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine.... 3.00 


70 Century Magazine . 4.00 
45 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.50 
50 Collier’s Weekly....... 2.50 
40 Cosmopolitan......... 2.00 
20 Country Gentleman 


Americn.......... 5.00 
50 Current History ...... 3.00 
70 Current Opinion....... 4.00 
40 Delineator. ........... 2.00 
1.50 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
60 Educational Review... $3.00 
35 Etude(for Music-lovers) 2.00 
40 Everybody’s Magazine. 2.00 

5 Farm and Fireside... .25 
35 Field and Stream. ..... 2.00 
30 Forest and Stream..... 2.00 
60 Garden Magazine .. 3.00 
30 Good Housekeeping.... 2.00 


60 Harper’s Bazar....... 4.00 
80 Harper’s Magazine.... 4.00 
80 Harvey’s Weekly.... 4.00 
40 Hearst’s Magazine.... 2.00 
60 House and Garden.... 3.00 
60 House Beautiful. ...... 3.00 
35 Illustrated World...... 2.00 


70 Independent (weekly)... 4.00 
90 International Studio 5.00 


100 Judge (weekly) ....... 5.00 
35 Ladies’ Home Jour- 
1.75 
100 Leslie’s Weekly........ 5.00 
100 Life (weekly)... . 5.00 


80 Literary Digest (w).. 4.00 
20 McCall’s Magazine. 1.00 
35 McClure’s Magazine... 2.00 


60 Metropolitan......... 3.00 
27 Modern Priscilla... ... 1.50 
17 Mother’s Magazine 1.00 
3.00 
60 Motor Age (weekly)... 3.00 
40 Motor-Boat (s-m)..... 2.00 
40 Motor Boating...... 2.00 


40 Munsey’s Magazine.... 2.00 
55 Musical America (w) 3.00 


70 Nation (weekly)....... 4.00 
55 Nat’l Geographic Maga- 

20 National Sportsman... 1.00 

100 New Republic (w)..... 5.00 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
80 North American Re- 

(With Harvey's Weekly, $7 00) 

35 Outdoor Life......... 2.00 
35 Outer’s Book-Recre 

-00 
4.00 
80 Outlook (weekly)...... 4.00 
40 PHOTO-ERA....... 2.00 
40 PhotoJournalof America 2.00 
80 Photo-Miniature....... 4.00 
85 Physical Culture. ..... 2.00 
40 Pictorial Review...... 2.00 


80 Popular Magazine (s-m) 4.00 
60 Popular ScienceMonthly 3.00 


80 Printing-Art.......... 4.00 
80 Railroad Man’s Maga- 
4.00 


60 Review of Reviews.. 4.00 
40 Saturday Evening 
2.00 
95 Scientific American (w). 5.00 
75 Scribner’s Magazine 4.00 


70 Sea-Power......... 3.50 
40 Short Stories......... 2.00 
4.00 
40 Smith’s Magazine..... 2.00 
50 St. Nicholas,......... 
40 Sunset Magazine... 2.00 
00 


75 Theatre Magazine... 4.00 
70 The Touchstone (Am. 
Art Student Mag.).. 4.00 
60 Vanity Fair.......... 
120 Vogue (semi-monthly). . 
40 Woman’s a 


Companion....... 2.00 
20 Woman’s Magazine. ... 1.00 
60 World’s Work....... 4.00 
2.50 


40 Youth’s (w) 2.50 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of 
each magazine. We shall be very glad to state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill 


is the club-price in the United States. 


orders for any magazines, whether listed here or not. 


are equal to the lowest. 


Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. Our prices 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Puoto-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 


books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured on request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


*The Camera-Man (His practical experiences)........ Francis A. Collins ............. $1.50 
The Dictionary of Photography..................... 2.50 
Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 
1.50 
How to Make Good Pictures..................eeeee Eastman Kodak Company...... 25 
Optics Tor Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.00 
*Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.00)..... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.50 
*Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 1.60 
George Lindsay Johnson....... 2.50 
H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.25 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ rr 3.00 
Pictorial Photography—Its Principles and Practice... . Paul Lewis Anderson........... 3.00 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application ........ Frederick A. Talbot .......... . 1.50 
Fine Art of Paul Lewis Anderson .......... 3.00 
Henry Turner Bailey........... 1.50 
The Romance of Modern Photography—Its Discovery 

06-95 Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. .... 2.00 
Saturday with BMiy Camera... . 2.00 
*The Home-Life of Wild Birds .................... Francis Hobart Herrick........ 3.00 
The Lens (on Choice and Use of Photo-Lenses)...... Bolas and Brown.............. 1.60 

ART-BOOKS 

The A B C of Artistic Photography................. eee $3.00 
The Art of Uffizi Palace and Florence Academy...... ae 2.60 
The Art of the Venice Academy.................... Mary Knight Potter............ 2.50 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.60 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 
The British Museum: Its His and Treasures..... pe ee 4.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. 5.00 
Charles ET. 4.00 
One Hundred Masterpieces in Painting............. eer 4.00 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts............ Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Pict. Composition and Crit. Judgment of Pictures. ..Henry R. Poore, A.N.A......... 2.76 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. po SS rere i. 


Dec. 1912 
July 1917 
Dec. 1914 
June 1914 


Mar. 1919 
Aug. 1918 
Aug. 1910 
Dec. 1913 
Sept. 1914 
Dec. 1912 


Oct. 1917 
Nov. 1919 
Apr. 1919 
Dec. 1917 
Nov. 1914 
June 1918 


Jan. 1919 


May 1911 
Feb. 1912 
July 1913 
Oct. 1917 
Dec. 1913 


Add 15¢. for postage to price of books, except those marked *, on all orders from points outside of New England 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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The R. B. Cycle Graphic 


A camera built to meet the exacting 
requirements of advanced photography. 


The great bellows capacity permitting the use 
of lenses of different focal length; the focusing 
back that can be revolved from horizontal to 
vertical positions without removal; the adjustable 
back swing and lens board; the adaptability to 
Photo-micrographic work of medium magnifica- 
tion; and the compact, rigid construction, all 
contribute toward satisfactory results with this 
practical camera. 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rocuester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Era Guaranty 
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Better Negatives—Better Pictures 


Premo Film Pack Tank 


HE modern method of develop- 

ment greatly simplifies negative 
making for the amateur who wishes 
to do his own work. 
The exposed films are placed in a tank 
containing a developing solution of standard 
strength, at a certain temperature, for a 
definite time. It is only necessary to follow 
the simple instructions provided with Premo 


Film Pack Tanks to be sure of the best 
possible results in negative making. 


At your Kodak dealer’s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester Optical Department Rocuester, N. Y. 
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Nor only does an album provide 
the best way to keep prints but the 
best way to show them. Pictures 
neatly mounted in such a handsome 


album as the Kodak Album, for 


example, appear to best advantage. 


The Kodak Album is loose-leaf with 
black cowhide cover—Oxford Bible 


style edges. 


THE PRICE 
4%x 7, A,50 blackleaves . . . . $4.25 
7 x11, B,50blackleaves . . . . 6.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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KODAK ENLARGING 
OUTFIT 


Camera, illuminator and easel—everything nec- 
essary for practical enlarging— in an outfit com- 
pact enough to operate on a table top. 

The camera will accept 4 x 6-inch negatives, 
or smaller, and large prints may be made to any 
size that the negatives, themselves, will permit. 
The easel furnished with the outfit, however, is 
14.X 17 inches. 

The outfit includes Enlarging Camera, lens 
and diaphragm, (largest stop U.S. 4) easel, lamp- 
housing, light cord and plug, but does not include 
the 60-watt Mazda electric light bulb. 


THE PRICE 
Kodak Enlarging Outfit . . $25.22 
Lantern Slide Block .. . 
Portrait Attachment No.5 . 75 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Ask your dealer or write 
to us for the free booklet 


By Flashlight.” 


It explains the ease with 
which flashlight pictures 
may be made with your 
Kodak and Eastman 
Flash Sheets. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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The History of a Word 


HE trade-mark “KODAK” was first applied, 
in 1888, to a camera manufactured by us 
and intended foramateuruse. It had no “‘deriva- 
tion.” It was simply invented—made up from 
letters of the alphabet to meet our trade-mark 


requirements. 


It was short and euphonious and likely to stick 
in the public mind, and therefore seemed to us 
to be admirably adapted to use in exploiting our 


new product. 


It was, of course, immedi- 
ately registered, and so is ours, 
both by such registration and 
by common law. Its first ap- 
plication was to the Kodak 
Camera. Since then we have 
applied it to other goods of 
our manufacture, as, for in- 
stance, Kodak Tripods, Kodak 
Portrait Attachments, Kodak 
Film, Kodak Film Tanks and 
Kodak Amateur Printers. 

The name “Kodak” does 
not mean that these goods must 
be used in connection with a 
Kodak Camera, for, as a matter 
of fact, any of them may be 
used with other apparatus or 


goods. It simply means that 
they originated with, and are 
manufactured by, the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

“Kodak” being our regis- 
tered and common law trade- 
mark can not be rightly applied 
except to goods of our manu- 
facture. 

If you ask at the store for a 
Kodak Camera, or Kodak 
Film, or other Kodak goods 
and are handed something not 
of our manufacture, you are 
not getting what you specified, 
which is obviously unfair both 
to you and to us. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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DEVELOPER TUBES 


ARE JUST RIGHT 
FOR PAPERS-FILMS- PLATES 


Clean-working, long-keeping 
qualities—compounded with 
a liberal amount of genuine 


METOL-HYDROKINONE 


AND 


Cc. C. SODAS 


A combination of chemicals 
of purity that assure you the 
best photographic results. 
Montauk M. Q. Tubes are 
sealed glass-tubes and keep 
in any climate. 


At your dealer’s 


G. GENNERT 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


NEW MODEL 


Ruby Reflex 


With World-Famous 
F/4.5 Cooke Lenses 


Thornton—Pickard—England 


An Achievement in 
Camera Construction 


The Ruby Reflex Camera is designed to meet 
the exacting requirements of photographers 
who demand the most efficient reflecting- 
camera to ensure 100% perfection. It is fully 
equipped with the latest and most up-to-date 
practical features, those ensuring pictures of 
perfection. Has a highly perfected focal-plane 
shutter with safety-curtain. One turn of a 
knob sets the shutter for any exposure, auto- 
matically adjusts the shutter exposure-slit and 
sets the safety-blind. Speed from 1/10th to 
1/1000th of a second. Has revolving back 
and double-bellows extension. Descriptive 
circular on request. 


Price: 2144 x 344 $100 
3144 x 444 $120 4x5 $150 
(At Your Dealer’s) 


Willoughby’s 
110 West 32nd Street, New York 
U.S. A. Sales Agents 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 78¢4 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ALBERT A. LANE GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


73 WARREN STREET 272 Congress St., Boston 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


ARE PRINTERS OF 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


and other high-class 
Correspondence invited publications 


WE CAN AGAIN FILL LIMITED ORDERS FOR KODAKS «4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 


Elo and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 
BAR -CAT 
COLLODION and you 


— a far_eery roblem to decide relative to photography, 
i ad calea-f will gladly render assistance. 


The World’s Finest 


Photographic Paper ‘ele merchandise—moderate prices and 
NO TONING NO DEVELOPING prompt service—Guaranteed. 
a CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
J. L. LEWIS, = = Avenue, New York Dept. 22 CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN EXOJLOIN DEVELOPING 
MADE AGENT 


Rexolon is a new universal ‘alee agent. Rexolon offers unusual, distinctive and important advantages 
over all other developing agents. 

1. Rexolon is chemically neeny and lasting. 

2. Rexolon is distinctive for the non-oxidizing qualities. It will stand in an open solution twice as long as 
German metol 

3. Rexolon is non-poisonous to the skin, a characteristic which will appeal to all subject to metol poisoning. 

4. Rexolon is a soft developer, greater contrast can be obtained by the addition of bromide, which within 
certain limits does not affect the tone. 

5. Rexolon will produce good blacks and whites even if the negatives are under or over exposed. 

Rexolon is being rapidly stocked by all photo dealers. It will pay you to give it a trial. 

Put up in one, four and eight ounce bottles, also in one pound bottles. 

$1.35 


CHICAGO = Burke & James Ix = NEW YORK 
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